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-tCHOES of the Paris Exposition continue to be heard, and, 
just now, they are rather doleful ones. The great railway 
companies have been making up their balance-sheets for 

the last year; and, almost without exception, they find that the 
Exposition season brought them a net loss, in some cases a 
heavy one. ‘The reason for this appears to be that the Exposi- 
tion travel was much less than had been expected, while nearly 
all the roads had made very costly preparations for it, and the 
expense of operation, under the conditions of the Exposition, 
was greatly increased. ‘Thus, the Western Railway, with an 
increase of ten million francs in receipts, found its operating- 
expenses increased by fourteen millions, without counting the 
demand for thirteen millions for the guarantee fund. The 
Northern Company, which had no new stations to build, or 
new tracks to lay, reports an increase of twenty-two million 
francs in gross receipts, but an increase of twenty-four mil- 
lions in expenses, leaving the net profits of operation two 
million francs less than in the year preceding the Exposition. 
The Orléans Railway, which built the magnificent new station 
on the Quai d’Orsay, and the underground tracks connecting 
with it, reports a net profit from operation of two million 
francs, reduced, however, to a deficit of about two millions 
by the interest and sinking-fund requirements on account of 
the new constructions. Even the Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean 
Railway, the most energetic of all, with no special constructions 
for the Exposition except the enlargement of its existing 
station, reports a gross increase of twenty-four million francs, 
with an increase of ordinary operating-expenses of twenty- 
three millions, but with special expenses which reduced the 
balance available for dividends to more than two millions less 
than the year before; while the comparatively small Southern 
Railway, with a million and a half gross increase in receipts, 
found its operating-expenses increased by two millions and a 
half, and was confronted with a demand for three millions 
guarantee in addition. As for the “ barnums,” as the French 
call, collectively, the various side-shows with which the Ex- 
position Grounds were encumbered, the complaints with which 
their proprietors began to rend the air before the Exposition 
was half over have not yet ceased; but, as their affairs are not 
matters of public interest, they are left, like poor Félix, whose 
Palace of Costume ruined him, to bear their losses as best they 
can. As for the hotels, there is room for suspicion that the 
anticipations of the beginning of the year were not, in all 
cases, realized. ‘The hotels of the first class did not raise their 
rates very materially, and were probably well filled through 
the season with their old customers and their friends ; but their 
own expenses were much larger than usual, to say nothing of 
their subscriptions to the various guarantee funds, and it is 
doubtful whether many of them found their net profits very 
satisfactory. 
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J HE most serious of the matters, however, which have just 
| been brought to final accounting is that of the fall of the 

bridge over the Avenue Suffren, connecting the Celestial 
Globe with the Exposition grounds. It will be remembered 
that this was a bridge in concrete, with embedded iron, with a 
central span of something like sixty feet, and that on Sunday 
afternoon, May 29, immediately after the removal of the 
centring, it fell, killing eight people, and injuring eight others. 
The engineer and builder were immediately arrested, and their 
trial has just been concluded. The evidence shows great care- 
lessness in the conduct of the whole affair. It is acknowledged 
that no detailed plans of the bridge were ever made; that the 
engineer simply made a sketch, to see how much iron should be 
ordered, and that, after the rough plans were ready, the con- 
tractor found that the bridge would interfere with some trees, 
and arranged with the surveyor who was staking it out to make 
two angles in it, instead of carrying it through in a straight 
line. ‘The evidence is conflicting as to whether the piers were 
increased in size to resist the uncounterbalanced outward thrust 
introduced by this change, and one witness claimed that there 
could be no thrust in concrete construction; but the experts 
appointed by the Court reported that there was a thrust, and 
that the piers, as built, were insufficient to resist it, and that to 
their failure was due the fall of the bridge. The Court, while 
pronouncing the consulting-engineer of the Celestial Globe 
Company, who had directed the work, guilty of ‘the most 
culpable negligence,” and the contractor under him, as well as 
the concrete building company, which was the sub-contractor, 
equally responsible, took into consideration the honorable 
standing, personal and professional, of the accused, and im- 
posed on each the very light sentence of six hundred francs 
fine, and two months’ imprisonment, still further lightened by 
the application of the Berenger law, which permits sentences 
of imprisonment to be held in suspense for five years, and, if 
the accused incurs no other condemnation for infraction of the 
law during that period, to be cancelled. 





R. WILLIAM JAMES STILLMAN, who died a few 
days ago in England, was, at one time, a frequent visitor 
to architects’ offices in this country, as the representative 

of William Morris, for whom he obtained, we think, a con- 
siderable number of commissions. Many of those who were, 
at that time, young assistants or pupils will probably remember 
the tall, spare figure and intellectual face, as well as the 
manner, full of quiet energy, which marked the hero, as we 
then believed, of the Cretan insurrection, and the husband of 
the Greek lady, reputed to be the greatest beauty in Europe. 
Nothing, however, lasted very long with Mr. Stillman, and for 
many years those who had once been proud of their acquaint- 
ance with the American knight-errant have had to be content 
with reading an occasional letter from him in the Hvening Post, 
or the Nation, or some artistic or literary monthly. These 
letters always showed learning and ability; and if, as, for ex- 
ample, in his attempt to identify the Venus of Milo with the 
statue of the “ Wingless Victory,” from the temple at Athens, 
his impulsive temper occasionally led him further in his 
theorizing than a more sober world was willing to follow, 
his writing never failed to show the sincerity which wins 
friends, if not disciples. 


YAPOLEON LE BRUN, one of the oldest and best-known 
architects in New York, died there a few days ago, at the 
age of eighty. Mr. Le Brun was born in Philadelphia, of 

French parents, who had taken refuge in this country from the 
storms of the Revolution in their own. The elder Le Brun 
was a highly-educated man, and earned a living in Philadelphia 
by teaching. ‘The son, after passing through the public schools 
of his native city, was placed in the office of Mr. Thomas U. 
Walter, the architect of the Capitol, at Washington, where he 
remained six years. At the end of that time he began practice 
for himself, finding success and distinction. In 1864 he re- 
moved to New York, which then offered a wider field for archi- 
tects, and spent the rest of his life there. He was one of the 
oldest members of the American Institute of Architects, and 
was prominent in the New York Chapter. Some years, ago he 
took into partnership his two sous, one of whom had already 
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won professional honors by his admirable judgment in collect- 
ing the architectural casts with which the Metropolitan Museum 
was supplied through the Willard bequest; and since that 
time they have shared his labors. Besides the Academy of 
Music and the Roman Catholic Cathedral, in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Le Brun built, in New York, the Church of the Epiphany, 
the Masonic Temple, the Foundling Asylum, and other build- 
ings; and, in partnership with his sons, the Home and Metro- 
politan Life Insurance buildings. Mr. Le Brun belonged to 
the school that still regards the practice of architecture as a 
profession, not as a trade, and this, added to a certain Gaelic 
impulsiveness, made his manner in his intercourse with his 
fellow-architects delightfully frank and sincere. 





R. ASHLEY B. TOWER, an architect of note in New 
MM York, died recently, at the age of fifty-four. Mr. Tower 

devoted himself particularly to the engineering side of the 
profession, and designed, partly in connection with his brother, 
Mr. D. H. ‘Tower, a large number of mills, including, perhaps, 
nearly all the paper-mills in New England. He was City 
Engineer of Holyoke for several years. More recently, he 
had turned his attention to steel-construction for office-build- 
ings, and had, in connection with Mr. Wallace, carried out 
much work of the kind. 





NSURANCE ENGINEERING offers a sort of challenge 

to the profession, in a recent issue, in speaking of the re- 
sistance of ordinary plastering to fires, by saying that it is 
surprising that our architects, to whom every one interested in 
building, whether owner, contractor, or material-man, looks for 
advice and wisdom, assuming that they have thoroughly in- 
vestigated every meritorious improvement of this advancing 
twentieth century, should permit walls and ceilings to be cov- 
ered with plaster which, as the Brick-builder says, “ generally 
falls off in the early stages of a fire.” Jnsurance Engineering 
thinks, apparently, that architects are culpably blind in not 
specifying, for their buildings, instead of ordinary plastering, 
some one of the proprietary plasters which, as it has discoy- 
ered, will resist, without crumbling, a temperature higher than 
that of melting copper. It is hardly necessary to say that, as 
usual in such cases, /nsurance Engineering looks at the matter 
only from one point, forgetting that the architect has to con- 
sider his materials under a multitude of different relations. 
Any architect could have told Jnsurance Engineering that 
plaster-of-Paris, which is the basis of the so-called * hard 
plasters ” used in building, resists crumbling from fire. The 
sight of the old-fashioned plaster cornices, made with gauged 
mortar, that is, with a mixture of plaster-of-Paris and lime, 
clinging, intact, to the brick walls on which they were run, 
after a fire which had stripped the ordinary lime plastering 
from the adjoining surfaces, is a familiar illustration of this 
fact; and if architects, knowing this, continue to specify lime 
plastering, the fair inference is, not that they are ignorant of 
the properties of the materials which they employ, but that they 
have reasons, apart from the fire-resisting quality, for using 
the lime. One of these reasons is the greater cost of the pro- 
prietary plasters, a cost which ought not to be incurred without 
the consent of the owner, and which the owner, very frequently, 
does not wish to incur. Another reason is the slow drying of 
the hard plasters, in comparison with lime plastering. ‘Those 
who sell the hard plasters generally claim that they dry 
more quickly than lime-mortar, and they certainly harden more 
quickly ; but, in hardening, they combine with a large propor- 
tion of water, and, as a matter of fact, they often retain for a 
long time a dampness which delays the finishing of buildings 
in which they are used. A third reason why hard plasters are 
used by architects with discretion is that they are sometimes so 
acid as to affect iron exposed to them. Plaster-of-Paris itself 
is highly acid, and, if kept moist, will soon destroy, by corrosion, 
iron lathing covered with it. ‘The proprietary hard plasters 
are less acid than pure plaster-of-Paris, and may be applied to 
metal lath, in a dry situation, with safety; but no architect 
would willingly risk exposing structural members, or costly 
wrought-iron ornamental work, to the action of mortar con- 
taining a large proportion of plaster-of-Paris, in a situation 
where it might frequently be wet, or even damp. If unskil- 
fully used, or made, the plaster-of-Paris, or gypsum, mortars 
are subject to further troubles, in the way of swelling and 
cracking, want of adhesion of the different coats, and so on. 
It is, however, fair to the makers of the best-known proprietary 
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sorts to say that the materials supplied by them are so prepared 
as to give very little trouble in this way, and are used to a 
large extent by architects, where, in their judgment, they are 
applicable; and, in our opinion, they might be still more used 
if those who sell them would modify their policy of accusing 
architects who use anything else of ignorance and incompetence, 
and would, instead, listen occasionally to the suggestions of 
people who understand thoroughly the defects of ordinary 
materials, and, while they are ready to welcome any new ma- 
terial that they find to have good qualities, are not disposed to 
form their opinions at the dictation of patentees, or of the 


public. 
H Court of the United States, to determine the rights of 
States to the use of water from streams having their 
source within their borders. The present suit is brought by the 
State of Kansas against the State of Colorado, to restrain 
the latter from using the water of the Arkansas River, which 
rises in Colorado, but flows through Kansas, for irrigation ; 
but it is understood that other suits will follow, to prevent the 
use for irrigation in Colorado of other rivers which rise in that 
State, but flow through others. Within a few years, agri- 
cultural irrigation has taken a great development in Colorado, 
and the value of the farming products now sold from the State 
is said to surpass that of the ore and bullion from its mines, 
which were, only a few years ago, almost its sole wealth. A 
great deal of this farming by irrigation is done along the upper 
course of the Arkansas River, which afterwards, on its way to 
the Mississippi, flows through Southwestern Kansas, and is 
there used, by ditching, for agricultural purposes. The repre- 
sentatives of Kansas claim that the diversion of the water of the 
Arkansas River upon the Colorado farms diminishes the amount 
available for filling the ditches of Kansas; and, as the theory 
of law which makes it incumbent on owners of land on streams 
not to divert them so as to diminish the value of the water- 
power below, they demand that the farmers of Colorado shall 
be prohibited from diminishing the flow in the Kansas ditches. 
As a matter of law, it is questionable whether the principles 
governing the respective rights of riparian owners would apply 
where the owners lived in different States, or were the States 
themselves, as well as whether the taking of water for agricult- 
ural purposes, to the detriment of other agriculturists below, is 
the same thing, legally, as diverting water-power ; but, in any 
case, the State of Kansas, to obtain an injunction against 
Colorado, would have to show actual damage; and it is upon 
this point that the interest of the case centres. According to 
the representatives of Kansas, the farmers of that State, 
through the operations of those of Colorado, “ have been de- 
prived of the moisture and water necessary to insure their 
property.” On the other hand, the Attorney-General of Colo- 
rado says that a large part of the irrigation-water taken from 
the Arkansas River finds its way back into the stream, and 
that, as a matter of fact, old settlers in that part of Kansas 
declare that there is more water in the Arkansas valley than 
ever before. According to the ordinary view, the irrigation 
and cultivation of the once desert lands of Colorado should do 
much to increase the rainfall in Southwestern Kansas, and 
diminish the evil effect of the “hot winds” which have for 
many years made agriculture in that part of the country a very 
uncertain matter. ‘To lose some water from the ditches of the 
Arkansas valley, and get in exchange warm rains, in place of 
parching winds, would be a most profitable operation for 
Kansas, and, if it can be shown that the operations of the Colo- 
rado farmers have had, or are likely to have, this result, the 
United States Courts will, assuredly, not interfere with them. 
Every one who knows anything about Kansas will remember 
that the southwestern portion of the State has been notorious 
for producing a crop of wheat only about one year in five, the 
harvests of the other four years having been, as a rule, blighted 
by the winds from the Colorado desert. Seven or eight years 
ago there were serious anticipations that the entire region 
would have to be abandoned, to become in its turn a desert. 
Shortly after that, and almost contemporaneously with the be- 
ginning of irrigation in Colorado, matters in Kansas began to 
improve, and during the past three years, the very period in 
which the Colorado farmers have begun to make their irri- 
gated lands profitable, while the Kansas people complain that 
they have suffered through the abstraction of water from the 
streams, there have been three successive enormous crops of 
wheat in Southwestern Kansas, a thing perhaps never known 
before. 





VERY important suit is now pending before the Supreme 
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THE ROYAL PALACES OF LONDON. 


HE death of Queen Victoria and the accession of Edward VII 
to the throne of Great Britain have caused frequent men- 
tion to be made of many things pertaining to British 
Royalty which, though perfectly understood by every Eng- 

lishman, are little comprehended by the dwellers upon this side of 
the Atlantic, unless accompanied by some explanation. This is the 
case with regard to the royal residences. The late Queen died at 
Osborne, on the Isle of Wight. She had a residence in Scotland 
at Balmoral Castle. Holyrood Palace, in Scotland, is also Crown 
property, and there are lodges and cottages in various parts of Great 
Britain which have been from time to time occupied as residences by 
the late Queen or a part of her family. All the time, Windsor 
Castle has been, par excellence, the royal residence. London, how- 
ever, is at all times the capital of the British Empire and the official 
residence of the sovereign. We naturally look to that city to find 
the Royal Palace and a residence worthy of the grandeur of the 
King of England and Emperor of India. As a matter-of-fact, we 
find several palaces in that city, and the mention made in history of 
others, but none of them of architectural importance commensurate 
with the functions they are intended to perform. It requires, there- 
fore, the exercise of some self-restraint on the part of the present 
writer to confine himself in this paper to notes, topographical and 
architectural, regarding these buildings, instead of wandering off into 
the more attractive field of historical interest which surrounds each. 

Due east of St. Paul’s Cathedral, with windows opening upon the 
Thames (whence it was quite convenient to toss the body of Edric 
into the river), stood the “ palace” of King Canute. But Edward 
the Confessor removed his royal residence to Westminster. In 
“Old Palace Yard ” and “ New Palace Yard” and in the Houses of 
Parliament (which are called the Palace of Westminster) survives 
the name of Westminster Palace, a large portion of which, including 
all the living-apartments, was burned in 1512. Its site is occupied 
by the Houses of Parliament. Westminster Hall was the hall of the 
palace, and is now the vestibule of the Houses of Parliament. It is 
all of the old palace that survived the fire of 1834. 

The hall was built by William Rufus towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century, its roof being of Irish oak, about which there was a 
tradition that no spider would web or breed in it. The hall was 
rebuilt by Richard IJ, a century later, and its present magnificent 
framed, hammer-beam roof, with its single span 68 feet wide, 
290 feet long, is of chestnut. Macaulay was, therefore, eloquent but 
inaccurate when he described the “old rafters of Irish oak” in the 
“ Hall of William Rufus ” as resounding with the voice of Burke in 
the trial of Warren Hastings. 

The next palace to claim our attention is Whitehall, really the 
finest London palace the sovereigns of England ever possessed. It 
“might justly contend with any palace in the world for riches, 
nobility, honor and grandeur,” says one of the Harleian manuscripts 
of 1691. It was originally built by Hubert de Burgh in the reign of 
Henry VIII, and became an archiepiscopal residence in 1248. For 
three centuries it was called York Place. Henry VIII took posses- 
sion of it after the fall of Wolsey and it became the royal residence. 

Although never as a whole a very magnificent edifice, despite the 
encomiums heaped upon it by the writers of that age, it possessed 
some very fine features. One of these was a beautiful gateway 
designed by Holbein and built of tesselated glazed brick of two 
colors. This was taken down in the eighteenth century, all its parts 
being numbered with a view to its reérection at Windsor, but this 
was never done. Another fine feature was the gallery over which in 
the seventeenth century were the apartments of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, “ pulled down and rebuilt,” Evelyn tells us, “no less 
than three times to please her.” 

In 1615, the palace was nearly destroyed by fire, and James [ 
undertook in 1619-21 to rebuild in accordance with a design by 
Inigo Jones, which, had it been carried out, would have given to 
London a palace worthy of a great Empire. It was to have had 
seven courts, and its extreme dimensions were to have been 1,152’ x 
720’. At the opening of the Civil War only the Banqueting Hall 
was completed. 

In April, 1691, in a conflagration originating in the carelessness of 
a woman who allowed some linen she was drying to catch fire, “ all 
the buildings over the stone gallery at Whitehall, to the water-side, 
were burned.” The Guard Chamber, Council Chamber, Secretary’s 
Office, King’s Chapel, Long Gallery and Queen’s Lodging were 
consumed. 

The Banqueting Hall remained intact, — one of the best ex- 
amples of the Palladian style, the most celebrated example that 
England possessed of the genius of Inigo Jones, and a remarkable 
monument of seventeenth-century art. Its ceiling was adorned with 
paintings by Rubens. It was converted into a chapel by George I. 
Ten years ago it was dismantled and handed over to the Royal 
United Service Institution for a museum. It was enlarged and 
judiciously adapted to its new use. The remainder of the palace 
long since disappeared. 

St. James’s Palace is the oldest of those now remaining in London. 
It was built by Henry VIII for a royal residence upon a site once 
occupied by the Saxons as a leper hospital. It was intended to be 
subsidiary to Whitehall, which was less than a mile distant. It was 
enlarged by Charles I, damaged by fire in 1809, and since restored. 
It is no longer occupied by the sovereign, but is the official and 
diplomatic seat of the British monarchy. It is a dingy and shabby 


pile of brick, having little to boast of externally, but it is com- 
modious and, in the arrangement of its rooms, well adapted to Court 
ceremonials and levees. The rooms have been found too small for 
the “ Drawing-room ” functions which are now held in Buckingham 


* Palace. The dining-room is quite unworthy of a palace, being nar- 


row and exceedingly ordinary in appearance. The picturesque 
brick gate towards St. James’s Street (resembling the Holbein gate- 
way at Whitehall already mentioned), the interesting Presence 
Chamber and the chapel known as the Chapel Royal, date from 
Henry VIII's time. 

In Buckingham Palace we have one of the actual palaces of resi- 
dence of the late Queen. It stands at the western end of St. James’s 
Park on the site of a garden of mulberry trees planted by James I. 
In 1703, the Duke of Buckinghamshire built what was then con- 
sidered the most splendid house in London. It was sold to George 
III, in 1761, for £21,000. It was that year described as “a building 
that attracts more eyes and has more advantages than almost any 
about town, not that it is, in fact, the most beautiful, but because it 
appears so, an advantage which it derives only from its situation.” 
It is otherwise described as “large without being magnificent, and 
devoid of interest of any kind, historical or architectural.” In ap- 
pearance, it is certainly inferior to the palaces of Continental sov- 
ereigns, but in the extent of its gardens it is greatly superior. 

First and last, more than $5,000,000 have been spent in patching 
up this very unsatisfactory palace, and yet the building has little to 
show for it. George IV had little, if any, architectural taste, and 
spent prodigious sums upon it, thus necessitating like expenditures 
to undo all that he did. At the beginning of the Victorian reign it 
was called “the new Palace at Pimlico.” The Queen took up her 
residence there in 1837. The Prince Consort built a new Eastern 
facade 300 feet long, which was some improvement, and added the 
ball-room. “ Belgravia” has arisen upon lands adjoining the palace- 
garden. 

Buckingham Palace was in 1894 (perhaps derisively) proposed for 
a board-school. It was state property and unoccupied (so it was 
declared) as a royal residence, and might be turned to some useful 
purpose. 

Kensington Palace, where the late Queen was born and passed 
much of her youth, is a large, plain, red-brick building, three miles 
from the Houses of Parliament, upon property purchased by the 
Crown in 1689. William III was then occupying the throne. He 
was asthmatic and found it impossible to live at Whitehall, and was 
not sorry to see that palace burn down two years later. After enter- 
ing into negotiations for the purchase of Holland House, he finally 
decided upon Kensington. He intended to make Hampton Court 
his chief abode, and during a brief residence there he laid out the 
Gardens, and they remain to-day an admirable monument to the best 
Dutch taste. But the bad roads of those days made Hampton Court 
too remote from the heart of the Kingdom. 

Hampton Court is twelve miles from Charing Cross, and is hence 
not within the scope of this paper, though in many respects the most 
interesting of the noted buildings of England. It is a haunted 
palace, and it is on record that the Corporation of the City of London 
once ordered that twelve hundred masses be said for the purpose of 
laying the ghost. ‘That was several centuries ago. For an excellent 
sketch of Hampton Court the reader is referred to the American 
Architect for August 7, 1897. 

William III was much attached to Kensington, and added largely 
to the house, Wren and Hawksmoor being his architects. As a 
palace it bore only the remotest resemblance to the former house. 
He retained, however, the quality of unpretentious solidarity which 
first attracted him. ‘This quality still characterizes and completely 
dominates Kensington Palace, for each monarch subsequent to 
William of Orange who has enlarged the mansion has done so in 
keeping with his original intention. 

It is so severe and pathetically plain that its dignity is lost on the 
vulgar beholder. Leigh Hunt called it “a palace to drink tea in.” 
And a poor man is said to have exclaimed when he saw it, “ Call 
that a palace! I should say it was Kensington work-house,” and 
turning to the work-house he added, “I should call that the palace.” 

Kensington Gardens consisted originally of twenty-six acres. 
Queen Anne added thirty, and Queen Caroline took in nearly three 
hundred out of Hyde Park. Out of some unwholesome ponds she 
formed the Serpentine River. She had a passion for “ enclosing,” 
and asked Sir Robert Walpole what it would cost to enclose St. 
James's Park and make it exclusively a resort for the royal family. 
The witty reply was, “ Only three crowns, Madam.” The Kensing- 
ton Gardens have long been one of the principal features of the 
West End of London. 

In Carlton House Terrace survives the name of another London 
Palace, famous in the eighteenth and early nineteenth century. It 
was once the residence of Lord Carlton, and was sold in 1732 to 
Prince Frederick of Wales, son of George II. In 1783 it was almost 
rebuilt and furnished in a style of splendor before that time unknown 
in England. It stood in Pall Mall where the steps leading to St. 
James’s Palace now are. The northern side looked upon Waterloo 
Place. When it was demolished in 1827 its portico was removed 
to the National Gallery, and a stately colonnade was removed to 
Grosvenor House. The site and edifice were fine and immense 
sums of money had been lavished upon the building, and a reason for 
its destruction is therefore not easily found. The riding-house 
remained nearly half a century, and was then pulled down to be 
replaced by two of the finest houses in London. 
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Marlborough House was built about 1710 at a cost of £70,000. 
Wren was the architect: it became Crown property in 1817. On 
the occasion of the marriage of the Prince of Wales (now King 
Edward VII), it was greatly improved, and has since been the 
London residence of the Prince up to the time of his accession. It 
is of brick trimmed with stone. A new entrance-hall was added on 
the side of Pall Mall, and the former entrance-hall was converted 
into a salon. In the course of this conversion large oil-paintings 
representing the victories of the Duke of Marlborough were brought 
to light and restored after having been concealed by whitewash for 
many years. The library is a very pleasant room, its windows 
facing the gardens. 

What Edward VII will do in regard to fixing and maintaining his 
royal residence remains to be seen. It seems that the Victorian 
Age has not displayed its architectural glories in royal palaces in the 
Imperial capital, and there is little prospect that we shall have an 
Edwardian Era which will manifest itself in that direction. 

L. VIAJERO. 





CLOCKS, CARILLONS, AND BELLS.'—I. 


N introducing these three subjects to your notice in the order 

named, I propose to commence at once with the practical appli- 

cation of each to present-day requirements, and to relieve the 
dryness, inseparable from a technical paper, by the introduction 
of drawings, models and illustrations, which have been specially 
prepared for this occasion. 

Tower-clocks may be divided into three classes : — 

1. The timepiece, or non-striker. 

2. The striking-clock. 

3. The chiming-clock. 

In the case of non-striking clocks, the question of surroundings 
does not matter, but for striking and chiming clocks the conditions 
of traffic should be carefully considered. We have a good illustra- 
tion of this in the case of the clock at the Royal Courts of Justice, 
where the quarter bells, although weighing five tons in all, are often 
imperfectly heard unless there be a lull in the traffic. Then again 
provision should be made in towers for the sound of bells to escape. 
This is done by cutting openings in the walls at belfry, and inserting 
louver boards to keep the wet out. All this should be thought of 
and provided for while a building is in process of erection, and not 
wait until itis finished. Another equally important matter in connec- 
tion with the erection of a turret-clock is provision for the ascent and 
descent of the weights. All large clocks are driven by weights, 
and the longer the drop the less winding required. The most con- 
venient form of providing for the weights is to let them descend in 
one of the corners of the tower, trimming each floor they pass through 
and casing them in with wood to prevent any one standing under- 
neath. The safest arrangement is for the weights to run to the 
ground, but, where this is impracticable, they may descend to a “ set 
off” in the wall, or to steel girders built in to stop their progress 
should the line which supports them give way at any time. 

Keeping pace with the times, public clocks have been improved 
upon in their construction and manufacture, as one generation 
succeeds another. 

In support of this statement we have before us the old St. James’s 
Palace clock, which, up till twenty years ago, did duty on that 
historic building. Although there is no date on this clock, it is 
evidently two hundred years old, and the inscription-plate on it 
notifies that it was restored by order of the King, William IV, in 
1832, by Mr. Vulliamy, the Court clockmaker. As you see, it is 
still capable of work, but it is lightly constructed, and lacks the 
stamina and power of clocks of modern times. In comparison with 
it we show you a small turret-clock of modern construction, which 
we made and exhibited at the 1889 Paris Exhibition. Machine-cut 
wheels and pinions now take the place of the hand-cut wheels of 
former days, and the entire work is carried out in a weightier and 
more substantial manner. This is absolutely necessary when we 
consider the growth and increased traffic of large towns, which re- 
quire that their public timekeepers should be well heard. Fifty 
years ago the chiming machinery at the Royal Exchange was con- 
sidered equal to its obligations. Five years ago we took it away, 
and put a machine with hammers of double the weight. 

Without boring you with too much technicality I ought to mention 
briefly the component parts comprising a turret-clock. The frame 
containing the works should be of cast-iron in one solid casting, 
which thus ensures absolute rigidity and immunity from warpage. 
Then the feet should be planed so as to stand perfectly level, and 
the top of the frame, on which the bearers rest, should be treated 
in the same way. In the best clocks nothing but gun-metal wheels 
are now used. Brass was formerly the rule, but it is a softer and 
more spongy metal than the former, aud, therefore, not so durable. 

The pinions also, in a first-class clock, which run in the toothed 
wheels, should always be cut out of solid steel where there is heavy 
work to perform. Many clocks are made with lantern-pinions, as 
being very much cheaper. The result is that, should the pin-wires 
get the least bent or misplaced, they begin to cut into the teeth of 
the wheels like a knife, and soon render the wheel useless. The 
best kind of pendulum for a turret-clock is that which is compensated. 

Clock-towers are, as a rule, damp and changeable in temperature. 
Wood, therefore, warps and gets out of shape, so a metal pendulum 


‘A paper by A. A. Johnston, read at a meeting of the Society of Arts, and 
published in the Journal of the Society. 


is a decided acquisition, and by making it of zinc and iron tubes, 
with a centre-rod of steel, compensation for changes of temperature 
is thus secured. The days of long pendulums are over. The pendu- 
lum of the church-clock at Rve, in Sussex, which occupies four 
seconds to the beat, is 56 feet long, and swings in the body of the 
church. This is very inconvenient, and now quite unnecessary. 
The largest pendulum we ever make is 15 feet 8 inches, and beats 
once in two seconds. We always take care also when fixing a two- 
seconds’ pendulum to hang it against the wall out of the way. This 
entails putting the works of the clock against the wall, and this is 
often necessary, the floor not being strong enough in the centre. In 
olden times one solid weight was used for driving purposes. This 
was inconvenient if the line supporting it happened to break, as the 
weight, being a solid, heavy mass, was difficult to be reinstated. It 
is the usual custom to divide the actual weight for working into so 
many segments, so that a section may be added or removed at will, 
and for restoration of suspending-cords. ‘These latter are now of 
all-steel wire, and devoid of any hemp-strands, which reduces the 
breaking-strain, as alsu does galvanizing. ‘The hammer-work in con- 
nection with a chiming or striking clock is an important feature, and 
is often overlooked. In order to do justice to the tone of the bells, 
the hammers which strike them should be a certain weight, and 
allowed to fall a proportionate height. They must also be kept clear 
of the bells, and not allowed to touch, except by the force of their 
own momentum in falling. ‘This is effected by means of strong steel 
springs attached to the bell-frame, and on which the hammers, on 
being released by the clock, fall. 

All hammer-work in clock-towers should be attended to occasion- 
ally; the bearings oiled; the wires renewed, and the ironwork 
painted. 

The accepted ratio for the weight of a hammer to its bell, to bring 
out the full tone, is one-fortieth, and this should not be exceeded for 
safety. Chime-hammers need not be so heavy in proportion, the 
sounding of the hours being the chief feature in a striking clock. 

Having given you a brief summary of the internal mechanism of 
the clock, I now come to the question of clock-faces, or “ dials,” as 
we call them. These are for the most part of three kinds : — 

1. The cast-iron skeleton-frame. 

2. The sheet-copper. 

3. The white “opal” face for illumination. 

We have a sample of each before us.* The first is especially 
adapted for village churches, where there is no prospect of illumina- 
tion, aud it is frequently the only face possible for ornate or sculpt- 
ured towers, where a solid black face would be an eyesore. Where 
these skeleton-faces are adopted they should be fixed to stand out a 
few inches from the wall, when they show up in relief to greater 
advantage than if nailed on the flat. Iron, however, rusts after 
years of exposure, and begins to corrode, and the paint and gilding, 
if not renewed, wear off, leaving the metal bare and unsightly. The 
renewal of paint and gold-leaf is a simple and inexpensive process, 
and should be undertaken about once every ten years. 

The copper face, planished convex, and painted black, with gilt 
figures and hands, is the most durable of all dials. Nothing stands 
the elements so well as copper, and it has the great advantage of 
being impervious to rust. It will turn green in its old age, but it 
never decays nor falls to pieces. A copper clock-face should last a 
century. Sometimes copper “dials” are painted in various body- 
colors, as this one is, as a relief; but for churches and public build- 
ings, black and gold are the standard colors, and stand the weather 
best. ‘ 

The opal-glass dial is the most popular, as it can be illuminated at 
night. ‘Chis is formed of an open cast-iron framework, glazed with 
opal-glass. Several kinds of glass have been tried in this connection, 
but there is only one that is a success —the opal. Plate-glass has 
often been tried, but it becomes discolored and brown. If it is 
ground, the rough surface collects and retains the dust ; if it is stippled, 
the paint chips off in time, whereas opal-glass always retains its 
original whiteness, and the more rain it gets the fresher it looks. 
Even with opal-glass, as with everything else, there is more than one 
quality. There is the flashed opal, and there is the solid opal. 
Until twenty years ago, nothing was used but the former, which is 
infinitely superior for illumination, but with the increasing thirst for 
cheaper prices, which consumes the British public, the poor clock- 
maker was forced in self-defence to compensate his losses by the 
introduction of the solid opal, a glass which costs a quarter the money 
and causes twice as much gas to be consumed. Keen competition is 
not an unmixed blessing all round. 

The small illuminated dial before you is glazed with flashed opal. 
It is no better in the day than the cheaper glass, but, after dark, 
there is no comparison. The figures are cut out of sheet-copper, and 
the circles are bent round out of zinc sash-bar. This gives a neat- 
ness and finish to the work not obtainable in castings. In order to 
relieve the glaring whiteness of opal-glass, we sometimes introduce 
colored glass in front of the opal, bedding the two firmly and closely 
together, so that no dust gets between them. We have just carried 
this system out at Windsor Castle, and the effect is artistic. 

As to the size most desirable for a clock-face, the generally adopted 
rule is 1 foot diameter for every 10 feet elevation. This is seldom 
exceeded, although, unfortunately, it is very often reduced to an 
inordinate degree. We have on the wall a clock-face of rather 
imposing dimensions. This is a full-size diagram of the clock we are 
now erecting at Toronto City-hall. ‘These faces are surrounded by 
an ornamental cast-iron moulding, weighing 25 ewt. The strokes 
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representing the hours are 2 feet 9 inches long, and 12 inches in 
width. 

The minutes are 6 inches long by 3 inches wide. From centre to 
centre the distance between the minutes is 11 inches, which, there- 
fore, is the distance traversed by the long hand per minute — 55 feet 
per hour, quarter of a mile per day, and 91} miles per annum. 

There is a specialty of our firm in this clock known as the Remon- 
teire Train. We seldom introduce this in ordinary clocks, as it is 
expensive work, but for exceptionally large faces such as these it 
is an absolute necessity in order to overcome the inertia of the hands. 
Briefly, the principle of it is to accumulate the power of the clock till 
the completion of the thirtieth second, when the four pairs of hands 
move forward simultaneously and occupy the alternate divisions. 
As each pair of hands with counterbalance weighs 2 cwt., you can 
appreciate the advantage of this patent. The ordinary hand ona 
tower-clock is cut out of copper-sheet, 18 B. W. G., and stiffened at 
back with cast-brass ribs to prevent the wind blowing it about. 
These Toronto hands are made differently and are much more costly. 
They are elliptical, formed of double sheets of copper, convexed 
towards the centre, and rivetted together every 4 inches at the rim. 
They have also internal brass cross-bars for rigidity. The minute- 
hands are 9 feet long by 9 inches wide at base, tapering to 6 inches 
at top, and weigh 56 pounds each. The hour-hands arw 5 feet 6 
inches long, 14 inches broad, and weigh also 56 pounds. 

When it is borne in mind that those hands have to do their work 
at an elevation of 250 feet from the ground, and under climatic con- 
ditions of great rigor during the winter months, you will readily 
understand that much care and attention has been necessary in order 
to ensure a steady performance of this clock, which we understand 
will be the largest clock yet erected in the New World.! 

It may interest you to know what those faces will weigh when com- 
pleted. The face itself is cast in twelve sections and bolted together. 
Each section weighs 2} cwt., so the dial altogether weighs 30 ewt., or 
the four faces 6 tons. The inner circle (which is made to open to 
get at the hands for clearing away snow, etc.) weighs 2 cwt. The 
glass in each dial weighs 15 ewt. The’ grand total works out as 
follows : — 


cwt, 
Ring moulding round the face.... hawt bind eatekta 25 
Framework of dial ee a | i er 30 
SI 5 66.0.8 3:5 0.0.0.0 <10.00 94 004b0 2 
OS Re shee igavecamedacvs te toubsus eve 15 
Bolts and nuts............ Seeee wi idewtsevevn VO 
Weight per dial... 75 
4 
Total weight of the four.... 300 

The weights for driving this clock are : — 
ewt. 
For workiog the hands... .....000.2-sceee nat 15 
For striking the hours........ vis ceeieetanceu. (ae 
For striking the quarters ee 
Total.... 45 


The hammer for striking the hours weighs 250 pounds, and is made 
to lift 12 inches before it falls. We have just learned that the bell 
has been heard twenty miles. 

The illumination of a clock-face is quite an important business. If 
left to local talent the result is generally a maximum consumption of 
illuminant in conjunction with a minimum amount of light. Now 
that the electric light is obtainable in many quarters, it offers great 
advantages for the illumination of clocks. Gas is the worst form of 
illuminant. It corrodes the works, smokes and discolors the glass, 
dries up the oil, and is altogether most unsuitable. Lamps are prefer- 
able, were it not for the trouble of trimming. ‘To illuminate a clock- 
face well, the lights, whatever they be, must stand back not less than 
15 inches from the glass. 

If placed too close, they will show through, instead of giving an 
equally diffused light. 

If placed too far back they will lose their power. They must also 
be judiciously placed so as to assist each other, and not placed round 
in a circle close to the circumference of the dial (as I have too often 
seen them) burning 12 jets where 4 would give a better light, if 
arranged in the form of a tree. It is the clock-face which is to be lit 
up, not the walls of the tower. 


CARILLONS. 


The word “carillon,” as its name suggests, is of French origin, 
and signifies achime. It is a mistake to suppose the carillon machine 
is of recent importation. At the present time there are many auto- 
matic tune-playing machines attached to peals of bells in various 








I1LARGeKR DiALs.—As ad Litional discussion of Clocks, Carillons and Bells,” 
I submit that there are at least two clocks with larger dials than those of 
Coronto City-hall—one in Minneapolis, Mion., with dials 22 feet 8 inches 
diameter; the other the Philalelphia City-hall clock. Here are some figures 
relative to the latter, taken from an article by Warren 5S. Johnson, in the 
Journal of the Franklin [nstitute, February, 19)1: Diameter of dials, 25 feet; 
height above pavement, 352 feet; length of minute hand, 12 feet; width of hour 
hand at eentre nearly 2} feet; total weight of hands and counterbalances, 1 ton. 
M otive power of sims, compressed air. Compressors in quadruplicate, two 
electric ani two hvdcaatic. Illumination of faces by 600 electric-lights with 
reflscting sha4ts. Weight of the four dials, their reflecting sheets and support- 
ing framswork, 43 tons. Timepiece, an astronomical clock, located in a dust- 
pro vf room 200 feet b3low the dial-room. The temperature of this clock-room 
is 75° Fabr. with maximum variation of 1°. — A. O. GRANGER, Cartersville, Ga. 
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parts of the country. The reason why they are not more in evidence 
is because no one attends to them when they get a little out of order. 
We have restored many such and can make them play again satis- 
factorily only with less power than a modern machine. But it is 
only within the last thirty years that any attempt has been made to 
improve on the old order of things and to introduce machinery which 
will play tunes automatically on bells with a certain amount of 
success. It is generally conceded that our first introduction to the 
system of automatic bell-music emanated from the Low Countries. 
But whilst the idea, no doubt, originated with them, their means of 
putting it into execution were, and are, clumsy in the extreme. I 
have seen the machine in the belfry of Bruges (immortalized by 
Longfellow) at work, or, rather, at play. A Belgian machine does 
all its lifting and releasing direct off the barrel. This may answer 
where the bells are small and the hammers light, but when you come 
to deal with heavy bells and hammers to correspond, it stands to 
reason that the mere fact of having to lift weighty hammers is a 
great strain on the barrel itself and tends to upset the regularity of 
the tune. : 

In this country of late years we lay claim to certain improvements 
in the releasing power of carillon machinery, chief of which is the 
separation of the releasing and the lifting power. In connection 
with our patent system, the tune-barrel lets off the hammers, whilst 
a continuous worm-screw gradually replaces them into an uplifted 
position ready for another release. 

The tune-barrel and this worm-screw have no direct connection, 
and, therefore, no matter what the hammers weigh they do not drag 
on the barrel. Another-advantage of these modern machines is that 
the barrels being interchangeable and easily lifted out and in, by 
having a number of them an indefinite number of tunes may be 
played, as each barrel is capable of playing seven tunes, and four 
barrels would, therefore, provide 28 tunes —a fresh tune daily for 
four weeks. ‘The number of tunes that can thus be played by one of 
these machines is limited, not by the machine, but by the number 
of bells available. 

We have here a small peal of model bells attuned to resemble a 
standard ring. Inasmuch as all ringing bells must be necessarily 
cast, and tuned to the diatonic scale, we seiect our tunes accordingly 
to put the same bells to a double use. : 

By the introduction of one or two semitones, with the addition of 
a note above the treble, the number of tunes that can be played is 
greatly increased. Even on six bells a few tunes can be played, 
such as “Lead, Kindly Light,” “ Rousseau’s Dream,” and a few 
others. When we come to a peal of eight the selection increases a 
hundredfold, and add but a semitone, a B flat in the key of C, and 
their number is legion. : 

There is no mechanical reason why any tune should not be played, 
provided the scale of bells admits of it, but all tunes are not expedi- 
ent. A tune that harps on one note is to be shunned. ‘The best 
tunes are those possessed of an easy, methodical rhythm. This gives 
the hammers time to pull themselves together again ready for the 
next blow. Jerky staccato music is unsuitable, and, moreover, the 
sound of each bell must die away unassisted, a damper not being 
possible as in the case of a piano, and any attempt to produce florid 
passages in carillon music inevitably results in chaos. For the same 
reason, chords in campanology are not a success. 

The plain, simple air gives the most satisfaction. Last year I 
played through every tune in “ Hymns, Ancient and Mod rn,” in 
order to analyze their adaptability to bells cast in the diatonic scale. 
There are two of them on five bells, which can be so played, 16 on 
six bells, 65 on eight bells, and 96 on ten bells. Nota large propor- 
tion out of 650 tunes. Add but a semitone or two, and you could 
play them nearly atl, although the addition of new bells to an old 
peal is not always attended with success, as the alloy may be different. 

In the earlier machines, such as those at Manchester Town-hall, 
Boston (Lines.), ete., we used mahogany barrels on which to fix the 
pins, but of late years we have been casting the barrels in bell-metal, 
and drilling them for steel pins. 

The metal barrel is preferable in many ways, as it does not twist 
and warp in damp towers like wood, and therefore the pins are 
better able to retain their original positions. The erection of these 
machines is not confined to this country. We have put them up at 
such widely divergent centres as Caracas Cathedral, Venezuela; St. 
George’s Church, Montreal, and Maritzburg Town-hall, South Africa. 


(To be continued.) 


SPANISH ART IN THE GUILDHALL, LONDON. 


ELASQUEZ and Fortuny together would make a very respect 

able and exhaustive show; but the Exhibition also contains 

some Murillos, a large number of Goyas and a few works of a 
much-less known painter, Coello. Of Murillo, little need be said; he 
is always the same sentimental mannerist, pleasing the multitude, but 
having no surprises for the initiated; and yet many persons express 
great admiration for his cherubs and beggar-boys, the golden lights 
and brown shadows of his best works, and all his other convention- 
alities and weaknesses. 

Coello’s portraits are upon the lines of Mytens; there is the same 
precision in the painting of rich brocades, jewels and other details of 
sixteenth-century costume. Coello was a friend of Sir Antonio Mar, 
whom he accompanied to Lisbon. He died in 1590. 

Goya was represented by seventeen works, mostly portraits. He 
was, as a painter, a many-sided man — sometimes reminding one of 
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Gainsborough in pearly-gray tones, sometimes of De Troy, Boucher 
and other masters of pale pinky flesh-tones. At times he was as near 
perfection as any —see the “ Dr. Peral” and note the lips painted 
with one touch of the brush, a refined, masterly portrait. Then pass 
on to the “ Cucafa and the Bulls,” and you perceive the tremendous 
dramatic power of the man. Again, the “Sefora de Cean Ber- 
mudez and a Lady” attract us by the exquisitely refined tones of 
the flesh —that pink-gray complexion which one sees in some of the 
modern Spaniards, betokening their Austrian parentage. 

But the richness of the Exhibition is best seen in Gallery III, 
which is devoted to Velasquez. There are the two “ Bodegones,” 
“The Steward and the Two Young Men at a Meal,” painted when 
quite a youth. ‘The first of these is a study of still-life, and such is 
the richness of the collection that it is possible to follow the painter's 
methods chronologically from early youth to the end of his absolutely 
successful, but short, career. 

Then comes the Duke of Weliington’s “ Water-carrier of Seville” 
and the late Sir Francis Cook’s “Omelette.” The former was, in 
1780, in the royal palace at Madrid, and was looted by Joseph Bona- 
parte when he fled from Spain in 1813. It was captured by the 
British at the rout at Vittoria, being found in the Prince’s carriage, 
with a quantity of plate and jewels. Wellington proposed to restore 
it to Spain, but King Ferdinand begged him to keep it, as a personal 
gift. Unfortunately, whether one stands near, or some distance 
from, the pictures, the glass reflects a mass of sailor-hats, summer 
costumes and one’s own features. So that Velasquez’s masterly 
work is difficult to study. Next, chronologically, painted about 
1623, are the still life “The Beggar and the Globe,” and the 
‘** Portrait of Isabel de Bourbon.” It is difficult to realize how Justi 
could speak of this princess as “ the loveliest subject of the pencil of 
Velasquez”; but there is no doubt about the beauty of the color and 
the perfection of the art. It was probably painted under the eye 
of the king, as at this time Velasquez had his studio in the palace, 
with a secret passage connecting it with the royal apartments. 

In 1628, Rubens, senior to Velasquez by twenty-two years, visited 
Madrid, and we know that the two painters fraternized for nine 
months—- Rubens being given apartments in the palace; but his 
influertce upon the younger man did not affect the Spaniard’s scheme 
of color. In 1627, Velasquez painted the “Conde de Olivares,” a 
portrait belonging to Mr. Edward Huth — that superb combination 
of power, brutality and unscrupulousness, whom some have described 
as a “high-bred, noble and adroit politician.” 

Four portraits of the little Don Baltasar Carlos hang on the walls: 
the Duke of Abercorn’s picture of the child with three masterly 
painted dogs; another belonging to the Marquis of Bristol; King 
Edward’s, which was presented to Charles I by the Spanish king; 
and the Duke of Westminster’s grand portrait of the boy on horse- 
back. A duplicate of this picture, but not nearly so rich in color, is 
in the Wallace collection, having passed to Hertford House via the 
poet Samuel Rogers. Justi, in his “ Velasquez and His Times,” says: 
“The young prince showed a great talent for horsemanship. . . 
Philip often referred to the matter in his correspondence with his 
brother Ferdinand, who on his part sent encouraging presents, such 
as a suit of armor and two Italian greyhounds. There also came a 
pony, described as a ‘little devil,’ who, before being mounted, was 
to be carefully bridled, and to receive half a dozen lashes, after 
which ‘he would go like a dog.’ Perhaps this is the identical pony 
on which the prince . is taking his first lessons in the riding- 
school.” This is a brilliant example of the rich coloring and dex- 
terous handling. 

In 1649 Velasquez visited Italy for the second time, and the mag- 
nificent * Pope Innocent X” is one of the results. A slight study 
for this is in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, and had it been in a 
travelling condition, the Czar would have sent it for exhibition at 
the Guildhall. It is a pitv it could not have been placed side by 
side with the Duke of Wellington's picture, as most interesting 
studies might have resulted from comparison. But the Duake’s 
picture is also possibly only the finished study for the canvas in the 
Doria-Pamfili Palace at Rome. The Pope was so pleased with 
the latter work that he presented Velasquez with a gold chain and 
medal, bearing his own likeness in relief. And what a marvel of 
harmonious coloring and splendid brushwork it is! probably firing 
the ambition of Millais and Mr. Watts in undertaking the portraits 
of Cardinals Newman and Manning. We see, too, the individuality of 
the man; cunning, sensuality, vindictiveness, dishonesty (he allowed 
Cardinal Pamfili to steal books he could not buy) —all are there 
added to unscrupulous cruelty and vice. 

A number of pictures by Fortuny add to the charm of this exhibi- 
tion, mostly masterpieces of this original painter, who influenced 
modern Spanish art for good and for evil. It is curious how com- 
pletely prosaic it all is — hard, dry, unpoetic realism. The miniature 
finish of the “Spanish Marriage” is in its way unique. The back- 
ground of the sacristy is a marvel of careful study, and yet one 
almost wishes the group of figures could be cut out of the canvas. 
And the same applies to the “ Garden of the Poets.” It is all alive 
— persons and plants; and yet there is an uncompromising hardness 
of tone and texture that offends one’s taste amidst much that demands 
our admiration. ‘bhe “Selection of the Model” is a tour de force as 
regards technique; but the acute realism of the figures leaves an 
unpleasant sensation upon the spectator. The model is exquisitely 
painted, but she is drawn with the imperfections caused by the wear- 
ing of clothes. Fortuny never idealized nature. And of the group 
of inspecting artists the less said the better. Had Fortuny remained 
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faithful to his earlier studies, such as the ‘ Matador,” the “ Espada,” 
the “ Moorish Guard,” the “ Moorish Farriers,” the dainty “ Butter- 
fly,” “An Arab” and the like, his reputation in the future might 
have been greater. The subtile coloring, rich and restrained, of his 
early life gave place to an alarming and fatal dexterity. The realism 
in the Spanish character, the utter want of ideality, became un- 
compromising, and as a result, Fortuny was only saved from the 
highly-scented vulgarity of his compatriots by his own individuality. 
Throughout Spanish art, this lack of the ideal forces itself upon us. 
It is dexterous, it is finished, well composed; but it is also exagger- 
ated, hard, artificial, meretricious and tawdry; not so vulgar as 
modern Italian art, because more sumptuous, but equally wanting in 
repose, in sincerity, in refinement; and one can almost trace these 
idiosyncrasies of modern Spanish art to the insincerities and arti- 
ficialities of Murillo and his school. Velasquez stands apart as a 
giant amongst dwarfs. 


The Exhibition remains open until August. S. BEALE. 








CEMENT IN LATIN AMERICA. 


TATEMENTS from various consular officers located in Central 
and South America concerning the development of the trade in 
cement have been received at the State Department of the 

United States, from which it is seen that in Costa Rica only does 
the United States rank first on the importing lists. In almost every 
case, however, the reports indicate the possibility of advancing the 
interests of the United States in this particular article, and for 
Mexico, especially, the facilities for shipment are said to be excellent. 
In this latter Republic Portland-cement was imported during the fiscal 
year 1899-1900 to the value of $130,324, England occupying the first 
rank, with a valuation of $46,612. Germany and the United States 
were next in order, with $30,676 to the credit of the latter country 
and $30,375 for the former. It is stated that the consumption of 
Portland-cement in the City of Mexico ranges from 500 to 600 tons 
per month and is increasing steadily, and prices range from $4 to 
$5 per barrel. The Mezican Herald for June 9, 1901, states that 
“within the last five weeks 2,200 carloads of Portland-cement have 
passed through the Juarez custom-house destined for interior points.” 

In Costa Rica the market is not a large one, and as German ex- 
porters have established the precedent of shipping their cement in 
iron barrels, Consul Caldwell thinks it advisable the practice be 
followed by the United States dealers also, as it has met with favor- 
able results. A quick-setting lime is demanded in Costa Kica, 
and the retail price in San José is about $11.45 per barrel. For 
the eleven months of 1900 included in the report, receipts from the 
United States amounted to 707,452 pounds, Germany and Spain 
following with 460,087 and 164,309 pounds, respectively. 

Guatemala obtains most of the cement used in that Republic from 
Germany, about 4,000 100-pound barrels being reported by Consul- 
General McNally during the year 1900, the retail price being $12. 
The annual importation is about 1,500 tons, and varies in price from 
$1.75 to $2 per barrel. Such imports as are received from the 
United States consist largely of cement landed under bond, manu- 
factured chiefly in Belgium. MHaytian imports have fallen off con- 
siderably during the past years, from 4,000 to 5,000 barrels having 
been formerly received at Port au Prince, whereas now the annual 
importation does not exceed 2,000 barrels. The price is $10, Haytian 
currency, and Germany supplies practically the entire demand. 

From Buenos Ayres, Consul Mayer reports that the cement im- 
ported by his consular district during the fiscal year 1900 was valued 
at $192,550, Germany, France and England having control of the 
market. Very little United States cement is on the market, but in 
the Consul’s opinion there is no doubt that were an agency estab- 
lished and credit given to reliable dealers, success would follow. 
Germany and England control the Chilean market, with the pre- 
ponderance in favor of the former country. The retail price is $11 
per barrel. In Ecuador, the demand for Portland-cement is very 
slight, Germany being the principal country of supply, followed by 
Belgium and the United States. In Paraguay the yearly importa- 
tion is about 3,000 barrels, the average price being about $2 per 
barrel. Uruguay imports a considerable amount of cement, but the 
United States has no part in the trade, as England, Belgium, France 
and Germany control the market. For the years 1896, 1897, 1898 and 
1899, the imports amounted to 4,500,000 kilogrammes annually, and in 
the opinion of Consul Swalm the demand will advance steadily. — 
Bureau of the American Republics. 





THE MING TOMBS AND THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA, 


Ve! E were all off at 8 a.m. Eight officers — Harper, 
ade I) Greenleaf, Lindsay, Burgess, O'Keefe, Karnes, 
Paymaster Luckesh, of the navy, and myself — 
formed the party. Captain Hyer commanded the 
escort, Troop L, Sixth Cavalry; with him were 
Lieutenants White, Nicklin and Loeb. The dust 
was dreadful until we marched about twelve miles 
from Pekin, where we reached sandy soil, and thereafter the march- 
ing was more comfortable. We stopped for tiffin at Tching-Ho, 
where the Mandarin had a spread of cakes and tea. At 4 A. M. we 
reached Chang-Ping-Chou, our camping-place for the night. I found 
a clean place outside the wall for the troop, and the rest of us put up 
in Chinese houses. Distance marched, twenty-five miles. 
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In the evening Captain Hyer and I called on the German com- 
mander, and found him entertaining several German officers from 
Pekin, who, like ourselves, were on a sight-seeing tour. 

Wednesday, March 29,1901, at 9 a. M., we started for Ming 
Tombs, sending wagons direct to Nankau at the opening of the pass 
through which we would ascend to the Great Wall. The Ming 
Tombs are situated along the foot of the mountains, which here rise 
in a semicircle, forming a vast amphitheatre. Evergreen trees and 
yellow-tiled roofs mark the location of the tombs. There are thirteen 
in all, separated from one another about one-half mile. 

The tombs are much alike, and to see one is to form an idea of all. 
It is not the tombs so much as the approach thereto that excites 
wonder. Several miles before they are reached the way is marked 
by pailows, or immense marble gates, through which passes what at 
one time was a road made of great blocks of granite, that are now 
tumbled about or have been carried away. Farther on, the first 
view is had of an avenue on either side of which stand colossal 
figures of men and animals carved from stone. In the distance the 
animals appear very life-like, and a strange feeling came over me, a 
feeling of awe and a sense of being transported to remote ages; 
everything was hushed; the sight of these immense stone images 
standing there guarding the passage to the tombs brought us to a 
halt without the word of command, and for several minutes not 
a sound was uttered nor movement made. Every one felt the 
solemnity and grandeur of the scene, and when we marched forward 
it was in silence and with reverence. ‘The great images on our 
approach loomed up in all their grandeur. 

The avenue is about 100 feet in width and nearly one-half mile in 
length; the stone images stand about 200 feet apart, facing the road- 
way — first, two immense crouching lions, then two lions standing, 
followed by unicorns, horses, camels and elephants. Between the 
standing elephants a line of officers was formed, with the troop of 
cavalry behind, and a photograph taken. The head of the elephant 
near me reached several feet above my head, although I was mounted 
upon a large horse. After the animals were passed the images of 
priests and warriors begin; grim old chaps, they have stood there 
for hundreds of years, the priests in mitres and robes, the warriors in 
armor and carrying at their sides great swords. It struck me as 
strange to see the similarity of the robes and mitres to those of 
bishops of to-day and the armor of the Crusaders protecting the limbs 
of these old warriors. The images are hewn from solid blocks of 
stone; to remove them and place them in position must have required 
skill that would tax the ability of mechanics of the present day. 

We made for the nearest tomb, which proved to be that of Ching 
Ling, the founder of this grand system of mausoleums, and one of 
the greatest of Chinese emperors. ‘Fhe encircling walls embrace 
several large buildings of the prevailing Chinese imperial architecture, 
yellow-tiled roofs supported by large columns of wood. There was 
no one to explain their uses, and being left to conjecture, we decided 
that they were meeting-places for the departed spirits of Ching Ling 
and his contemporaries. ‘The remains are said by some to lie be- 
neath a marble slab set upright in a mausoleum constructed in rear 
of the large buildings. The slab is carved with Chinese characters 
describing the life and virtues of the great monarch. Others claim 
that the remains do not lie here, but in the heart of a round-top hill 
directly in rear of the mausoleum. Wherever they may rest his 
memory will remain fresh, marked as it is by imperishable monu- 
ments. For several hours we wandered about the enclosure or rested 
beneath the evergreens. 

It is six miles from the gates of Chang-Ping-Chou to this tomb, 
and about the same distance from the tomb to Nankau, which place 
we reached at 4 p. M., and found our wagons arrived and a good 
camping-ground selected by the men in charge. ‘The troop pitched 
only one tent, for its officers, the remainder of the party putting up 
at the Nankau Hotel. The place was deserted, but we had every- 
thing, including servants, and were not put out by the absence of the 
landlord. If the wall of Nankau could speak what an interesting 
history would be revealed, situated as it is at the south end of the 
only pass through the mountains that divide China proper from Man- 
churia and Mongolia. ‘Through this gateway for centuries have 
passed the camel-trains bearing furs and rugs from the north and 
silk and tea from the south. Over the same road have marched the 
Mongols, the Tartars, the Manchus, on their roads for plunder and 
conquest. There is not elsewhere in all the world a roadway of such 
historic interest, but much of its history is written in characters un- 
known to modern scholars, or is lost in oblivion. What more ap- 
propriate place than this to view the Great Wall of China, the 
greatest of the great wonders of the world ! 

March 30, 1901, at 8 A. M., we set out for the wall. The day was 
clear, calm and crisp, and every one was in the best spirits. The 
distance from Nankau is twelve miles, the ascent at the rate of 200 
feet to the mile. When we reached the wall we were at an eleva- 
tion of about 3,000 feet, and we found the air decidedly cooler than 
at starting. The mountains rise on either side to an elevation of 
5,000 to 6,000 feet, and present, as one passes through, all the variety 
of mountain scenery. Along the road flows a stream of pure, clear 
water, the only one I have seen in China. Our first view of the wall 
was at ten miles from Nankau, where in its windings to follow the 
crest of the ridges it approaches the road. 

A sharp rise of about one mile brought us to the summit of the 
pass, and to the gateway through the wall, which here descends to 
cross the road, and having done so climbs again the everlasting hills, 
disappearing amidst the crags only to reappear farther on in its 





windings from the sea to the heart of Asia. For 3,000 miles, over 
mountains, through valleys, across plains and deserts, stretches this 
work of man; and no shiftless, careless work it is, but « solid, well- 
constructed piece of masonry. ‘The wall is on an average about 
twenty feet high, with a width at the top, measured inside the crests, 
of 14 feet. The facings of the body of the wall are hewn blocks of 
granite, the space between being filled with gravel mixed with 
cement. The top and battlements are of large bricks, and every few 
hundred yards a tower rises many feet above the battlements, its 
sides extending beyond the wall to give a flanking defence. From 
the tower on the crest east of the road can be seen, to the north, the 
plains and mountains of Manchuria, to the south the mountain-sides 
sloping to the narrow stream along the roadway, and to the east 
and west the trail can be traced for many miles. It is well worth 
the traveller’s time to ascend the wall to this tower; the effort will 
be well repaid by the view obtained of the grandest works of nature 
and the greatest work of man. — H. J. Gallagher in the Army and 
Navy Journal. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statemes.t 
of cost. | 




















A LOW-COST DWELLING—HOUSE, YORK, PA. MR. B. F. WILLIS, 
ARCHITECT, YORK, PA. 

J HE object in offering these views is not because of the characte: 
or importance of the structure, but to illustrate its low cost, even 
in this section, to those who must deal with this prosaic side of 

our calling. 

This house was completed and occupied one year ago last March. 
It is a well-built structure. ‘The accompanying first and second floor 
plans will show at a glance the floor-areas, thickness of walls, ete. 
The cellar-walls are built of native white limestone to the top of first 
floor. ‘This material cost, delivered at the site, 85 cents per 2,500 
pounds, which is supposed to be 25 cubic feet of stone. 

From first floor up, the walls are laid with machine-made “ stretcher ” 
work, every seventh a “header” or bonding-course. ‘The best of the 
brick were selected for all of the face parts and laid with brown 
mortar, cut-joint. The weathering effect of these bricks produces an 
agreeable soft red tint. The bricks were delivered at the site for 
$4.50 per thousand run of the kiln. At this time they would cost $6 
per thousand at site. 

The roofs are covered with Eureka green slate of very small size. 
The exterior woodwork is painted a grayish-white. All brick walls 
are furred off. 

The first-story ceiling height is 9’ 6”, second story 9’, third story 
8’. The third floor is provided with two large bedrooms, a se wing- 
room and a large trunk-room. ‘The chimney-breasts in dining-room 
and parlor are constructed for future gas and coal grate respectively. 
The interior woodwork throughout, including staircase, is cypress, 
with a good rubbed-down varnish finish. 

The entire cost of the work, as taken from our books, less my 
services, was as follows : — 


General contract...... Véiiswe ove souk Gade ees execin $5,046.00 
General contract, additicn to sees eee padbe , 110.00 
Cess poo! eves oe ceeessoces eeeeessere eee oecssece 15.00 
Furnace and setting in double air-chamber, brick walls..... 226.00 
T. C. drain-pipes and labor ees ae me 06 30.00 
Out-door concrete walks and curbing.......... aSsicivis 216.94 
Lighting fixtures ote cee sees svccecerbes ots 148.10 

Total.... $5,792.04 


When the building was completed I expressed my hope to the 
contractor that he would come out on the right side of his contract 
financially. 

He made reply, “ There will be enough to pay the bills.” 


EXTENSION OF I. 0. 0. F. CREMATORY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


A PREMIATED DESIGN FOR AQUARIUM AND HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDING IN BELLE ISLE PARK, DETROIT, MICH. MR. F. CARL 
POLLMAK, ARCHITECT, DETROIT, MICH. 

ALTHOUGH this design shows one of the three premiated designs, 
the structure actually to be erected was designed by Messrs. Nettle- 
ton & Kahn, of Detroit. 


MERCANTILE TRUST BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DESIGN FOR A CHURCH AT PITTSBURGH, PA. MESSRS. RIEGER 
& CURRIER, ARCHITECTS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


(The following named illustration may be found by refer. 
ence toour advertising pages. 


THE NEW ENTRANCE TO THE HOFBURG, VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 
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[Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 


HOUSE OF KE. G. JENNINGS, 
YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ESQ., NO. 2 EAST 82D ST., NEW 
SCHICKEL & DITMARS, ARCHITECTS, 


NO. 1008 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. 


SMITH & PROVOT, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELCH, 


HOUSE OF L. G. 
YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BLOOMINGDALE, E8qQ., 21 
MESSRS. BUCHMAN & 


EAST 63D S8T., NEW 
FOX, ARCHITECTS, 


HOUSE OF HOWARD 


WM. H. 


WILLETS, ESQ, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
BEERS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MR. 


STAIRCASE-—HALL IN SAME HOUSE. 


HALL AND STAIRCASE IN SAME HOUSE. 


STABLE ON THE SAME ESTATE. 

















Overwibe Srreets.— Wide streets are generally supposed to be 
good things, whether in big towns or little ones, but when it comes to 
laying pavements, highways unnecessarily broad require an expenditure 
that may delay or entirely prevent the making of the improvement. 
The President of the Michigan Engineering Society, in his recent 
annual address, had much to say on this subject, and he cautioned the 
officials of small towns not to be too ambitious in laying out their 
roads, since it was better to have narrow ones well paved than wide 
ones not paved at all, or at an expense the community cannot afford. 
He instanced the case of Wauson, Ohio, where the main street is 72 
feet between curbs and contains no car-tracks. ‘I advocated a 60-foot 
pavement,”’ said the speaker, ‘‘ that being more than ample for the 
needs of a village of 2,500 or 3,000 inhabitants. The 72-foot pave- 
ment, however, was put in. A light fall of snow shortly after the 
pavement was finished showed the width of pavement they really re- 
quired. Three days after that snowfall, I took the Council over that 
street, and all of the traffic that had passed over it could have been 
handled on a 32-foot street. At the sides the snow was unbroken, 
excepting where a pedestrian or a dog had walked across it. At 
Delta, a small village of perhaps 1,000 inhabitants, 18 miles west of 
Toledo, the main street is 50 feet wide. They have something like 
a mile of street-paving under contract, and the width settled upon is 
18 feet for streets which have little travel and no teams hitched on 
them, and 24 feet and 30 feet on the business street. Thus far it has 
been found that these widths are ample, and the paving has been put 
in at a very low cost to the property-owners. The mistake is very often 
made by property-owners ol paving a street for 30, 40, or 50 feet width 
where a 24-foot or 30-foot street would do just as well.” All this, how- 
ever, is rather an argument against unduly wide roadways than against 
wide streets, the latter term meaning the space between the private land 
on each side. Every village should prepare for future growth, and 
avoid the troubles imposed upon New York by the narrowness of many 
of its down-town caiions.— N. Y. Times. 





PROFIT-SHARING TO HELP EnGLanp.—One of the Article Club’s 
monthly dinners took place recently at St. Ermin’s Hotel, West- 
minster, when Earl Grey presided. In calling on Mr. Mathieson to 
open a debate on “ Profit-sharing in Industry,” Earl Grey said that 
it had lately been realized that by profit-sharing the industry of this 
country could be Americanized, and have imported into it some of the 
vigor which characterized great businesses on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Profit-sharing gave the employés an interest above their wages. 
Without the system of profit-sharing in existence industry had to con- 
tend against a difficult condition of things. There were two separate 
armies of employers and employed—the employer, trying to get as 
much as he could out of the worker, and the worker trying to do 
as little as he could for the wages received. The general idea which 
prevailed among workingmen was so to labor that their employer found 
it necessary to engage three men where two would do. If industrial 
firms wished to be as successful as their competitors across the seas it 
was absolutely necessary that there should be the fullest coéperation 
between all who were concerned with the firm, whether he was a 
director or workman. In America they did not go in for profit-sharing 
much, but in that country they had great advantages. The workmen 
drank less. (Laughter) He had looked into the question lately, for 
he was interested in a public-house scheme — (hear, hear) — and he had 
found that the consumption per head in America was half what it was 
in this country. In America there was a higher standard of man, and 
there was a smaller social difference between workman and employer. 
The American employer was more inclined to consider suggestions 
made by the workingman than were employers in Great Britain, where 
those who brought forward new ideas were too often snubbed. After 
mentioniag some §rms who had tried the copartnership system with 
the greatest success, Earl Grey expressed his opinion that if the princi- 
ple were applied by more firms in this country it would increase the 
solidarity of British industry. (Cheers.) — London Post. 


-had not proved that the copies were taken from his tapestries. 
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New York’s Brinces.—New York has but fourteen bridges, and 
thirteen of them cross Harlem River and Spuyten Duyvil Creek. The 
other is the suspension-bridge over East River. Four new bridges over 
the East River are authorized, and some of them are partially con- 
structed. The matter of names for these new bridges is under consid- 
eration, and the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society 
has established a prize-competition for the best list of names for them. 
What assurance there may be that the names considered by this society 
the best will be adopted by the city, we do not know. The officers 
of the Society, it is said, are much disturbed just now because on a recent 
map the historic Kingsbridge Road, so designated from King’s Bridge, 
over the Harlem, that got its name when rebuilt during the Revolu- 
tionary War, has been renamed Broadway. King’s Bridge was sub- 
stituted for the first bridge built in New York, in 1693, a toll-bridge 
which for more than sixty years was a source of income to the Phillipse 
family, until Benjamin Palmer built a free bridge near it. Kingsbridge 
Road is, in fact, a continuation of Broadway, and perhaps it was in- 
evitable that it should lose its distinctive name. Many believe that 
New York is destined to become a city of bridges, and that the East 
River will rival the Thames and the Seine in the number of structures 
crossing it. Perhaps the tunnel-schemes in contemplation may prevent 
such a development. — Boston Herald. 


Tue Copyricut In OLD Works-or-art.— The difficulties of the 
law of copyright, if it can be supposed to have any relation with ex- 
amples of ancient work, were revealed in a case which was heard a 
short time ago in Paris. The Comte de Brouville is the possessor of 
some old Aubusson tapestries which he prizes because they are thought 
to be unique. He was, therefore, surprised when he saw in a shop in 
Paris a room which was hung with identical pieces. He at once came 
to the conclusion that they had been copied from his property, for on 
one occasion he confided his tapestry to the owner of the shop for repa- 
ration. He sent a legal demand for the withdrawal of the copies and 
for the prohibition of the sale, on the ground that his property was 
diminished in value through the existence of the copies. The judges 
in the French court where the case was tried said it was incontestable 
that there was property in artistic work, however old, and an owner 
could refuse to approve of its reproduction; but while admitting the 
identity of the subjects it was maintained that the Comte de Brouville 
It was 
also uncertain whether he was the possessor of the only set of that 
design which had been produced at Aubusson. The case shows the 
facilities which Paris possesses for imitating works-of-art with expedi- 
tion, and it is well known that experts can be deceived by the copies. — 
The Architect. ‘ 





Enp oF THE ARTIFICIAL-ISLAND SCHEME FOR New York Harpor. 
— The scheme of E. F. Cragin, the promoter, to create an artificial island 
in New York Bay, between Ellis and Bedlow’s islands, has vanished. 
Cragin made application to the New Jersey Riparian Board for the 
grant of a large tract of land under water, saying that grain-elevators 
would be constructed thereon, and that all the leading railroads having 
terminals in New York and vicinity would connect their tracks with 
this great grain-delivery and storage-station. Cragin, it was said, ex- 
pected to induce J. Pierpont Morgan and other capitalists to invest. 
They were not persuaded. Then Cragin announced that mammoth dry- 
docks would be erected, and he tried his ‘persuasive powers on Federal 
officials. He received encouragement, but no positive promise, by the 
New Jersey Riparian Board, and was told that he must secure the sanc- 
tion of the Harbor Line Board, a Federal institution. ‘The Harbor Line 
Board reported adversely, and the intelligence reached the New Jersey 
Riparian Board recently that Secretary Root has sustained the finding 
of the Harbor Line Board. — Exchange. 


‘ 

A Batioon as A Locomotive. — Two Styrian engineers, Herren 
Balderauer and Brockebusch, from the town of Salzburg, have been ex- 
perimenting with great success with a novel mode of locomotion, which 
they have named “‘ Gebirgsbahn.”’ It consists of a captive balloon at- 
tached to a single suspended rail fixed on to the side of a precipitous 
mountain, whose steep slopes no other form of railway could climb. 
The balloon remains about twelve yards above the rail, to which it is 
attached by a wire cable, and is manceuvred up and down the side of 
the mountain at the will of the engineer. When ascending, the balloon 
itself furnishes the lifting-power by means of hydrogen gas; in the 
descent a reservoir in the balloon is filled with water, which serves as 
ballast. Under the balloon a circular car is suspended, through the 
centre of which the cable passes, and is attached to the regulator on 
the rail. Not a single accident has occurred during three months of 
experiments, and the system is without any danger. — London Mail. 





Tue ArcuirecturRAL Layout or tHe Sr. Louis Exposition. — 
The following architects compose the commission of Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition architects: Cass Gilbert, of St. Paul and New York, 
Carrere & Hastings, of New York, Van Brunt & Howe, of Kansas City, 
Walker & Kimball, of Omaha and Boston, D. H. Burnham & Co., of 
Chicago, Isaac S. Taylor, Eames & Young, Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, 
Widdemann, Walsh & Boissellier, and Theodore C. Link, of St. Louis. — 
Exchange. 


PROJECTED STATUE OF WASHINGTON FOR Brookiyn. — Eight models 
representing General Washington in various poses have been submitted 
to the Art Committee of the Washington equestrian statue, which is to 
be paid for by Register Howe of Brooklyn, from the fees of his office, 
and erected at the fountain at Bedford and Division Avenues. The 
sculptors represented are Charles Niehaus, W. Clark Noble, George 
Gray Barnard and H. Shrady. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


S.J. PaRKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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The American Architect 


B. J. S. CAHILL, ARCHITECT. July 20, 1901. 
No. 1834. 
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RCHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS 
M ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOG } 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural En 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and dr 
ws special students, 
SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 
For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


and 


mUNeEVING 


wchismen admitted 


Secretar Vy; 


CAMERIOGE, MASS 


f ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE 
H. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


Pror. LANGFORD WARREN 


ITHACA, N 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTUR? 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 


the degree of B. Arch, ; also a two-yeal special course 
with certificate 
PROF, ALEXANDER BUEL TROWBRIDG! 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


COLUMb 1. 4 UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF 


or MINEs. 
or CHEMISTRY. 


ScHOOL 
ScHOOL 
ScHOOL 
SCHOOL 


or ENGINEERING. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
OF PURE SCIENCE. 


oF 
SCHOOL 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 
UMBUS 


COL OHIO 


OMe STATE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Offers four-year courses in Architec Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, d in Ceramics 
Tuition free. w infe mnatie n addres 

Pre ideas Ww. Tuompson, Col 


ture 
al 


umbus, Ohio 


NEW ) ‘ORE, 


ELEVATORS. 


§3 STATE STREET - - - 


L OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880, 


Improved System. Simple 


Main Office: 402 CuestTNvuTr Sr., 


Boston. New York. Baltimore, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


NIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF 


OF PENNSYLV 


U 


PROF. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


{CUSE UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF 


—s 


PRor. 


BOOKS: 
(A Monthly Publication.) 


Vol. LV. 20 flates. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 


B OOKS: 


Plates, Sol 


10. 


57 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bt 


B OOKS: 


20 Pilates, folio, 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 





Designs submitted in the First Con 


BuILDING 


Ip 


ILDING 


BuILDING 


t 


WHITTIER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


BosTON. 


and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Washington, 


ANIA. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
WARREN P. 


LAIRD 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
ARCHITECTURE 
Epwiy H,. GaGaty, 


“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 


Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Price $9.40. 


News Co, 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


tition. 


Price $5.00 


News 


“The Library of Congress.” 


Price $5.00 


News Co. 
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he has perfect materials. 
by specifying our 


on the painter to produce a perfect enamel finish unless 
Insure satisfactory ‘results 


STRUCTURAL ENAMELS 


Varnish List gives particulars. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish [Makers and Color Grinders 


45 Broadway, New York 





yr re oer 


PrLynT 
BUILDING 


GENERAL OFFICE, 


AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 


PALMER, MAS8s, 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build eomplete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES, 

Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. ‘ 
We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
conuected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


aghon 





S44 IFE FILTERS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 
No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


late sap 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, | 


Pittsburgh, Pa. i . 
A . 
The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, | 
CHICAGO, ; . 
Ornamental Iron and Bronze, , 
BOOKS: 
“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part I. I. 
A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archive e la Commiss 
des Monuments Histori , 
25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITI AND BuiLp News ( 


“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Inti 
XX/I Year, complete. 


urs between 


me Club.) 
Price $6.70. 


A hiatus of ten years oc the date of the 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


AmerICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


B' IOKS: 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 


Price $10.00. 


96 Plates, quarto 


American ArcuitectT AND Bvuitpinc News Co 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 101 and 103 East llovston STREET, 


99, 


Established 1830 New Yor« 
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ARCHITECTS CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CO. — 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


\ v TF STIFFENED (iron Furred) 
: ‘ A. E EL CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 


RPlain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


Ball Bearing Hinges SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, FACTORY, 
7” 199 Washington St. 76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. — CLINTON, MASS. 


Wrought Steel ano 


al “Ta Construction Moderne,” 


ay PTTTTTELELTELLELUEEUU CULE Lc 
Great Variety of Finishes 


Sash Locks 


LOCK enon 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. 


SOLD BY! HARDWARE DEALEE RS EVERYWHERE 
IAL SAMPLE 











VISITING THE 


Pan-American Exposition 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 
IN MANUFACTURERS’ BUILDING 





DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


Our Exhibit 











is 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 





San ere 6s 


The Stanley Works 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK 


oa 
EES 
J ap 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


eo 








FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U, 8. MAIL CHUTES): 


+ ate ag A ~ THE W.8 E-T.FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 


sched Gin: Giien antler aneeienin. Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y 


PATENTED. AUTHORIEED. LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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Established nearly 40 Years 
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464 / / 9? 
The Georgian Pertod, ARCHITECT 

= AND 
| “Tus work is especially pleasing 
| “and valuable to the historian and Contract Reporter 
| “to the lover of Colonial associa- 
| “tions. If taken in the spirit of one Peneas Hrecy Feseay Sy P. A. Ginert Woes 


| “of Fiske’s histories, and studied 
| “in connection with it, its delight 
“and charm would be great. Asa 
“setting for incidents in Colonial 
“history, it is not only consistent 
“but necessary, in order that a com- 
“plete idea of the lives of our fore- 


6 TO It IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 


“ fathers may be obtained.” — 7he The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
. PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
Dial has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 

" Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 


finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 








Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issucs,. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 
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“ARCADIA”| VAPOR ii 
Water-Closet § YS TEM | i 


Combination | or HEATING if 


furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. é 


4 
. Ps q 
Unquestionably the ab 
s i 
° g Fe 
Finest Closet that Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. | | 
* i 
has ever been pro- Superior to hot water heating. aye 
duced. None other No pressure on radiators. 5 : 
No air valves. . 
mopar : Hl 
can be compared No noise. at 
with this High- No machinery. : if 
Grade, Original and Heat under perfect control. Ani 
‘ Strictly Sanitary Easily installed by all steamfitters. : i 
r P Architects are requested to send blue prints a 
Closet Combination with data. Drawings and specifications will be 2 iis re 
i: . 


THE IDEAL MFG. CO. | 


DETROIT, U.S. A. Vapor Heating Co. f 2 
YORK, PA. Hy 

















80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER StT., NEw YORK. 
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OOKS: 
UTCHER’S 20sTo’ POLISH |” 
is the best finish for “Norman Monuments of Palermo and 


FLOORS, — MANUFACTURED BY THE Environs.” 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture, FPUTCHER POLISH C0,, | 22 res, jovio ant text. Prive $1200 


Circulars Sent on Application. ‘v ee ha i ae Va 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. MERICAN ARCHITE \ ILDI E ( 
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Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York. 


Makers of The Yale Locks, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work. 


Artist and Artisan is the title of an 
artistic brochure dealing with the origin 
of Ornamental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses. It will be sent to 





The Search 





for Work 


The man who can do somethin, 
better than anyone else doesn’ 


search for work. Employers Be 


search for him. We teach the 


theory of engineering and the » 


trades to men already at work. 
Thousands of our students have 
secured a 


Salary-Raisin 
Eaueation s 


in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
Civil or Mining Kngineering, 
Chemistry ; Architecture ; Plumb- 
ing: English Branches. 

hen writing state subject in 
which interested, 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY 


Renaissance Fireplaces” 


Forty Gelatine Prints on 
bond-paper in envelope 
Price, $5.00 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


211 Tremont St., Boston 














laternsticns! Cengenpentonce chests, 
Architects on request, mort inne Ban 











9362-19 





Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LTTHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE* REPRODUCTIONS INj COLOR 
ORIMONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


aa Lithography 
Heliotype 
Color Printing 
Pbotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 

















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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STRONG SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CT. 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN, ARCHITECT, NEW HAVEN, CT. 


School-house deafening by means of 


Cabot’s 
Sheathing and Deafening “Quilt” 


is the subject of a special brochure, illustrated by a score of 


plates like the above, of prominent schools in all parts of 


the country that have been successfully deadened with 
“ Ouilt. ” 


The only thing made which has the power of absorbing 


and dissipating sound-waves. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, SIASS. 
28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadeiphia, Pa., 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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i) THE NEW ENTRANCE TO THE HOFBURG, VIENN’, AUSTRIA. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION, 


OKONITE 








TRADE MARK. 
LARD L, CANDER. :0. T, Manson, Gen’! 8 
Nbuvercuseere Mars. WG Tyce kecy, THE OKONITE CO., Lrto., 





INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OCKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


253 Broapway, New York. 











[)IXON’S sitica (j RAPHITE PAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK, Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT 1S ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


"NEVERSLIP” “Stes” FLOOR PLATES 


* to 1 inch thick 


Descriptive Catalogue 
on Application 


Aa OGDEN. & WALLACE 


577-583 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK 



































Diamond Pattern Floor Plate 


Ribbed Pattern Floor Piate 


“LIBRARY OF CONGRESS.” 





TWENTY GELATINE PLATES, 
14” x 16}” in Portfolio. 


PRICH, $5.00. 


This excellent series of Architectural Illustrations forms No. VI of 
the Series of Monographs of American Architecture. 
Published by 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 





ATTENTION IS RESPECTFULLY CALLED TO THE INTERESTING ARTICLE, ENTITLED 
4 4 ,? 
“Emerican Hrt in Bronze and Tron 
By KATHLEEN GRAY NELSON 
{n July Number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, with illustrations of work executed by 


JNO. WILLIAMS BRONZE FOUNDRY, NEW YORK 


OFFICE, 556 WEST 271TH STREET, NEW YORK 








HITCHINGS & oa Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS __...1nccuem. 


and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenh , Palmh , Ote., erected complete witb 
our Patent Iron Frame Oonstruction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N.Y. CITY. 











The 


Star *x 


* Ventilator | 


STORM-PROOF 
EFFECTIVE 
FOR 
COTTON, WOOLEN AND PAPER MILLS, 
DYE HOUSES, SLASHERS, ETC. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
Sole Manufacturers 


Phila, New York Chicago Brooklyn 
Charlotte, N.C. 




















NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 
WORKS, 


a 





1852 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
. 
{neorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
18 65> ing in New England. 
fapdgl» $ 60000. Inventors and only Manu- 


“a facturers of the Celebra ed 


Laie trees =“ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





Fashions Change 


and we believe they have changed sufficiently for 
architects to find now a greater “ practical” value in 
the 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo” 
than this interesting publication seemed to have at 
the date of publication, when it was in this country 
held to be a crime to design a building in any other 
than the Romanesque style — at that time the archi- 
tectural “ fashion” of the hour. 


Originally published at $20.00, 
unbound, in four parts, it can 


now be had, bound, for $12.00. 


American Architect & Bldg. News Co.,'211 Tremont St., Boston. 


Big Four 











‘Buffalo 


Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and im 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest Rg 
equipped train service at frequent in- 
S tervals to Buffalo from South & West. 


oe) M. E. Ingalls, President. 
Warren J. Lynch, Geni. Pass. Agt. <a 
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Send 
for 
Samples. 






SAMSON SPOT CORD 
You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 





ASPHALT joors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 





Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 
experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 











ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A 
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j DERE & Son, 


9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Tuterior = Decorators « and « Painters. 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
Sketches and Estimates Furnished. 
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Domestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 
at great saving in cost. 


We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries. tint acid, ink-stained or smoked marbles 
to new effects. 
Also, Color Wood Veneering, Etc. Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano 


Agents wanted to sell our handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables. 


THE OHIO MARBLE AND WOOD CoO. 





























THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY - New YorK. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &@ BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - = New York City. 








Ny Mente 
FA ee 


— +++ ss — Coe NEW YORK.N.Y. 





Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 


Holophane Glass Co, 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for a)! kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists. 


‘Cohesive 
Construction.” 


An Essay on the 


Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 











By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. 


Price, $1.25. 
For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


Cathedral of 


St. Jobn the Divine. 
ry New Pork, NM. P. >} 


— %—___ 





E offer the illustrations of the competitive 
designs for the great Protestant Episco- 
pal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale 
Heights, New York. 
In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14 x 20 inches, 
printed on plate-paper. 


Price, $2.50 per set. 
omens — «—_—— 
American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, [lass., 








130-132 West Front Street - - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE “TAYLOR OLD STYLE” BRAND | 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS i 

® Tinplate Works Rolling Mills and Blackplate Plant s 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


As laid by us in the main office 


of Western Electric Building, 
Chicago. Noiseless, non-slippery, 


sanitary, extraordinarily durable. 





Laid directly over any floor, in 
old or new buildings. For all 
parts of business and _ public 
buildings, churches, hospitals and 
libraries. For kitchens, laundries, 
billiard-rooms, bath-rooms, piazzas, 


halls, etc., of private residences. 
’ 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


Wow Tee « 2 2 te 8 5 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Chieago . ... « . 150 Lake St. 
_y ea ee 411 No. 3d St. 


San Francisco 509-511 Market St. 
London, Eng. . The B. & S. Folding 
Gate Co., 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, W. C. 

Baltimore Rubber Co. 
101 Hopkins Place. 


Baltimore . . 








PERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mase. 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman,. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
NEw YORK Ciry. 





MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 


AMERICAN Mason SaFety TREAD Co., Boston 





J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO # OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Kemoved to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogne. 





R. P. SOUTHARD 
General Supt. Building Construction 
Takes entire charge of Building Operations 
LARGE WORKS A SPECIALTY 
Address — 1053 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 





E. V. JOHNSON CO. 


Manufacturers and Contractors 


Fire-Proofing for Buildings 


Latest Improved Systems 


85 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO 





Send for Pamphlet of 


Automatic Self-Locking 
SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FIRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 


For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th St. 
Tel., 675—88th. NEW YoRK 














“HOFFMAN” 


CEMENT 


HAS AN UNPARALLELED RECORD 


romano’ DRAGON? ccmens 


Stands Every High Requirement of 
ARCHITECTS & ENCINEERS 
For I2 Years 





16,000,000 BARRELS 


USED ON IMPORTANT WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES 





THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY 


Sales Office 
No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


E. R. ACKERMAN, Pres. 
Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. ’ 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 

5 quarterly ~ Ina 

@~ Pay nent should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co, direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents : 


New York City :— 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large: — 
. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, ©. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants” and “ propos 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 

advertisements : — 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
Carter's Luks. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
lbwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., The 
Glidden Varnish Co. 
Kent-Costikyan. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
A. Dickey & Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Ce. 
Peck Bros. Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Tyler Co., The W. S. 
Union Brass Works. 





ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete, 


ALTER H. KILHAM and James C. Hopkins 

under the firm name of Kilham & Hopkins, ar- 
chitects, have opened offices at No. 9 Park St., 
Boston. 











WANTED. 
ANTED POSITION.— Young man, artistic and 
\ experienced architectural designer, desires posi- 
tion with architect of large practice and good stand- 
ing. Salary $20 per week. Address “ Designer,” 
office American Architect. 1334 





WANTED. 
KOAITEST OR ENGINEER. — Wanted, an ar- 
chitect or engineer with experience in railroad 
or neavy buildings, a good opening for right man. 
Address “‘R. A.,”’ care American Architect. 1334 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
OMPETITION designs and perspectives by expert 
C colorist and designer; 25 years’ superior experi- 
ence. Dasigns from sketches or suggestions. Com- 
p tition work on speculative terms and at architect’s 
offisesifreqaired. Address “Artist,” Oakwood Ave., 
Arlington, N. J. 1338 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washington, for 
five cents.) 








675,888. ELEVATOR SAFETY APPLIANCE. — James 
G. Gracey and Alfred Gfeller, St. Louis, Mo. 

675,903. PNEUMATIC Door-CHECK.—Seymour W. 
Peregrine, Portland, Me. 

675,904. STONE-SAWING MACHINE. — 
Perkins, Malone, N. Y. 

675,919. HEATING APPARATUS.—Isaac V. Arvo- 
nen, Calumet. Mich. 

675,952. CHIMNEY-CowL.—Daniel Keller, Balti- 
more, Md. 

675,953 954. Firnerroor BLInpb. — William R. Kin- 
near, Columbus, O. 

675.978. HoT-AIR FuRNACE.—Jehn P. Schaffer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

676,037. Heater. —John J. Herbrecht, Syracuse, 
SB 

676,093 WATER 
APPARATUS. — Joseph 


Hiram F. 


AND CIRCULATING 
Lafreniére, Boston, 


HEATING 
De ©. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS AND METHOD OF 
Same. —Clarence Byrnes, Sewickley, Pa. 

676,132. So1L-PIPEe FirrinG. — Joseph P. Heeney, 
Chicago, Ill. 














The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applieci, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
Sr. Lovts, 112 8, Fourth St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


BALTIMORE, 22 E, Lombard St. 


San FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 








BUILDING PATENTS. 








676,149. DooR-OPERATING MECHANISM.— Michael 
J. McDonnell, St. Louie, Mo. 

676,152. ELEVATOR SAFETY DEVICE. —Chariles R. 
Pratt, Montclair, N. J. 

676.155. SASH-FASTENER. —Edward J. Ryan, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

676,159. Winpow SA8H AND FRAME AND FIT- 
TINes THEREFOR. — Johannes Stumpf, Berlin, Ger. 


676,171 Winpow.— Georg P. Aase, Bergen, Nor- 
way. 
676,192. WATER HEATING AND CIRCULATING 


APPARATUS. — Joseph De C. 
Mass. 

676,258. SAFETY-CATCH FOR ELEVATORS.—Henry 
Jewell. Butte, Mont. 

676.259-262. VENTILATOR.— William B. Johnson, 
Liverpool, Eng. 

676,284. Door.—James M. Twiss and Ferdinand 
H. Cook, New York, N. Y. 

676.302. OuTsIDK WATER-CLOSET. — Sheridan J. 
Colby, Detroit, Mich. 

76,340. SECTIONAL WATER-HEATER AND BOILER. 
—Samnel E. Porter, Milwaukee, Wis. 

676.355. CisTeERN-CURB.— William B. 
Lawrence, Kan. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News. ) 


Lafreniére, Boston, 


Dorward, 








Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Alameda, Cal.— Andrew Carnegie has given this 
city $35,000 for a public library building. 

Allenhurst, N. J.— Ata meeting of the prominent 
cottage residents, held recently, it was decided to 
rebuild the burned Allenhurst Inn. The new 
hostelry will be erected on the site of the old 
house, and will cost $250,000. 

Berlin, Wis. — Architect Van Ryn, 211 Grand Ave., 
Milwaukee, has been selected to prepare plans for 
a $30,000 high school. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Theod»re Poul will erect a 
four-stwry building costing $29,000 on 3d Ave. 

Braddock, Pa.—It is reported that Charles M. 
Schwab, President of the United States Steel Co., 
of Pittsburgh, intends to build and equip a hospital 
and industrial school and present it Lo this town. 

Champaign, Ill.— N.S. Spencer, I. 0. O. F. Bldg., 
has prepared plans for a chemistry building for the 
University, to cost about $100,000. 

Chicago, Ill.— Patton & Miller, 115 Monroe St., 
are preparing plans for machivery hall, to be 
erected in connection with Armour Institute, at 
Armour Ave. and 33d St. It will be four stories 


A STRONG 
COMBINATION 


for Protection 


of iron and steel work from the effects of rust: — 


, RED LEAD for Priming 
HARRISONS? AytoxipE for Finishing 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes and Chemicals 
35th Street and Grays Ferry Road, 





PHILADELPHIA 
27 Lake St. 117 Fulton St. 72 Broad St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman Street, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Prime 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 


No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 


Copyrighted, 1897. 











Co of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 





to the largest and finest 
equipped Blue Print Es- 


Removal tablishment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
and basement high, 66’ x 96’, constructed of pressed 
brick, stone and terra-cotta; cost, $50,000, 

The same architects will make plans for Science 
Hall, a new building to be erected in memory of 
thefounder. It will be known as Engineering Hall, 
and will cost $200,000, but will not be erected fora 
year or more, 

The Garrett Biblical Institute will begin at once 
the construction of an eight-story building on 
Indiana Ave., between 13th and I4th Sts., for which 
plans have been completed by D. H. Burnham & 
Co. The main building will front east 230 feet on 
Indiana Ave., while the north line will be 140, the 
west line 217 and south line 200 feet, with an 
entrance through a new three-story building which 
it is also proposed to build on Michigan Ave, The 
project involves an expenditure of $450,000. J.S. 
Meyer & Co., of 210, 56 Fifth Ave., are the pro- 
moters of the enterprise. 

E. Stanford Hall, 918, 153 La Salle St., will design 
the new church which the First Baptist congrega- 
tion will build at Chicago Heights. It will be con- 
structed of pressed brick and stone with tile roof. 
It will cost $25,000. 


Conneaut, 0.— The plans of H. O. Wurmeer, of 
Lorain, have been accepted for the $26,000 schoo). 


Greensburg, Pa.— Plans have been completed by 
William Kauffman, 801 Lewis Block, Pittsburgh, 
for the $700,000 four-story steel and granite fire- 
proof court-house for Westmoreland County. 


Hartford, Conn. — Plans have been completed by 
Architects Jaques & Rantoul, of Boston, for a new 
residence, to be erected on Woodlawn St. for Wm. 
C. Skinner; cost, $75,000. 


Helena, Mont.—The contract for the construction 
of the Federal Building has been awarded by the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury to the Con- 
gress Construction Co, of Chicago, for $268,717. 

Jackson, Tenn.— Mr. J. C. Felsenthal will erect a 
$25,000 theatre here. 


Jacksonville, Fla.—Ahaveth Chesed Congregation 
will erect a $15,000 building at the corner of Laura 
and Union Sts. 

First Christian Congregation will build a $25,000 
church at corner of Monroe and Hogan Sts. 


Johnson City, Tenn.— Asa result of a final com- 
petition between six architects, plans for the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, to 
be erected near here, have been accepted from Jos. 
H. Freedlander, 244 Fifth Ave., New York City, and 
he has been directed to proceed with the working 
drawings. Ground will be broken at once, and it 
is the firm belief that the institution will be ready 
for oceupancy by New Year’s Day, 1904. The 
object is to provide a home for 2,500 volunteers, 
both of the Union and Confederate Armies of the 
Civil War and of all other wars in which the United 
States has been engaged, and the plans as already 
prepared call for the expenditure of about $1,/00,- 
000. The contract embraces about 35 buildings, 
which will be built of brick and trimmed with the 
beautiful limestone of the surrounding country. 
The forests, too, will provide the necessary timber. 
The principal buildings will be in the style of the 
French Renaissance. At the entrance of the grounds 
a large triumphal arch and gateway, flanked by 

(Continued on page xii.) 
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CALIFORNIA 


BE AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS A AS AA AF CAS AAS AAS AAS AA AAS AAS AS AAS A A As Us cs 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


and will last for generations. 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


Resists fire. 


Does not SWELL, 


or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


Will last 50 to 75 years. 


For sale at retail by all the principal dealers 


in 


the New England 


and 


Middle States. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 


and we will inform you of the nearest dealer 


handling Redwood Lumber. 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 


any sizes required. Read our references from week to week; also write us for descriptive 


booklet. 


Telephone, Main 1911. 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD 
DOORS 


Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, 


Stained or Natural. 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 


All regular sizes in stock. 





TAKE NOTICE NOTICE 


PUTTYLESs 


MINDOW.? 


OO 


Trouble and Ex- 
pense caused by 
Putty falling off may 
be avoided by using 
“Putty - less” Win- 





dows. Send for Book- 








NO PUTTY iu or 
NO POINTS stencuss 


SOLE AGENTS FOR US 


(A CH oe al 


DOORS. BLINDS etc. 


2-10 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON. 


let. E. A. Carlisle, 
Pope & Co., 2-10 Sud- 
bury Street, Boston, 
Mass. New York 
Office, 1014 W. 74th St. 
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Re “Topical Architecture.” 


(MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY,” 
» Mass.) 
Represents one of the very best means for com- 
parative svat. 
F. W. CHANDLER, 
Professor of Architectu 
Mass. Institute of Tec thnol ORY. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” Urdana, 72.) 
You have struck the keynote of what, developed, 
must prove of immense value. 
Setu J. Tempce, 
Assistant Professor of Architecture. 


(“SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY,” Vew York.) 
The “ Topical Architecture” is precisely what 
students and practitioners have alike been needing 
and sighing tor for no one knows how many years. 
A. D. F. Hamutin, 
Adjunct Professor of Architecture. 


(“HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Cambridge, Mass.) 


This scheme seems to me to be an admirable one. 
png vie be REN, 
Professor of Archite: La mce 


Scientific School, Hare et Unie versity. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF te seyngerimadl Phila., Pa.) 
The scheme embodiec 4 in your “ ha al Archi- 
tecture is most welcome, because it presents this 
great abun donee of ‘Hust strations prope erl y classified 
for immediate reference. 
Warren P. Lairrp, 
Professor of Architecture. 


(““ SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY,” Syracuse, N. ¥.) 
Should find its way into the reference-room of 
every public library, as well as into the draughting- 
rooms of the architects, and the studies of cultured 
men. Epwin H. Gaaain, 
' Professor of Architecture, 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 


(“COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY,” /¢haca, NV. Y.] 
I have looked over the plates of “‘ Topical A rchi- 
tecture’ and think the idea excellent. 
Avex. B. Trowsripcr, 
Professor in Charge 
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American Bridge 


OF NEW YORK. 


European Office: London 


Company 


Engineers and Contractors. 


BRIDGES, BUILDINGS, ROOFS, TRUSSES. 
Structural Steel and Iron. ; 


Steel Frame Work for Factories, Sheds, Public Markets, Power Houses, Etc. 
General Offices: 100 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Catalogue 


Showing Application 
of FLUSHOM ETER 
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THE KENNEY SYSTEM 


—and the Neatest, Simplest, Most Effective and Cleanest 
System for Flushing Water Closets. 

Does Away Entirely with Individual Overhead Tank. 
or Springs. 

THE LEADING ARCHITECTS of the country are specifying the 
** FLUSHOMETER’”’ for all classes of work. 


Send for IMlustrated 


THE KENNEY COMPANY, 
The Harlow-Inslee Co., 176 Federal Street, Boston 





No Cup Leathers 


FLUSHOMETER 


TRADE MARK. 


72-74 Trinity Place, New York 

















BU I LDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


two porters’ lodges, will be erected. Gen. Jobn T. 
Richards, of Maine, is the Superintendent of Con- 
struction. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—The Southern Railway will soon 
build an $80,000 depot here. 

Lebanon, Tenn.— Messrs. Mitchell & Buchanan, 
of this place, will build a $30,000 model training 
school here. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Chas. L. Thompson is prepar- 
ing plans for the new Scottish Rites Cathedral. It 
is to be built on the corner of &th and Scott Sts., of 
gray brick, cut stone and terra-cotta, Colonial 
style, and will cost $40,000. The work is to be 
under the general supervision of Mr. Chas. E. 
Kosenbaum, Inspector General Arkansas Consistory 
No. 1. 

Louisville, Ky.— The German Protestant Orphan 
Asylum proposes erecting a $35.000 building, on 
the Bardstown Road. Paul Wagner, president 
board of trustees. 

Minneapolis, Kan.— A new high school] is soon 
to be erected at this place at a cost of $15,000. 

Montevideo, Minn. —F. D. Orff, Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis, is preparing plans for the $20,000 
three-story pressed brick Odd Fellows’ Hall, to be 
erected in this city. 

Nashua, N. H.—The plans of Cram, Goodhue & 
Ferguson, 53 State St., Boston, are stated to have 
been selected for the Hunt Memorial Library, to 
cost about $50,000. 

New York, N. Y.—The new building which the 
Hanover Nationa) Bank will erect at the southwest 
corner of Pine and Nassau Sts. will be twenty-two 
stories in height. Work of demolishing the old 
structure will be begun early in the fall. The 
Hanover Bank now owns a plot fronting about 100 
feet in Pine and Nassau Sts. 

The contract for finishing and equipping the new 
Hall of Records Building has been awarded to John 
Pierce, who has the contract for the structural 
work on the building. His bid was $1,959,000. 

Fifth Ave., southeast corner of 75th St.; Simon 
Guggenheim, who recently purchased the plot 57’ 
or x 120’ at this location for $385,000, will erect 
thereon a dwelling for bis own occupancy. 

Norfolk, Va.—Mr.S.B. Hutchins has been awarded 
the contraet for the erection of Central’s new 
church, at $18,477. 

The congregation of St. Mary’s German Catholic 
Chareh will erect a new church building to cost 
$75,000. 

Olivia, Minn.—The plans of Fremont D. Orff, 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, have been ac- 
cepted for a court-house to be erected here, at a 
cost of about $75,000 and contracts will be let dur- 
ing July by the County Commissioners at Beaver- 
falls, for constructing the basement story. 

Parkersburg, W. Va.— A new opera-house is to be 
erected here at the cost of $125,000. Senator J. H. 
Camden, H. H. Moss and others promoters. 

Pittsfield, Mass.—A modern brick power-house 
building, to cost over $200,000, will be erected soon 
for the Berkshire Street Railway Co. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Colambus. 0.— E. Livingstone Ave,, three-st’y bk. 
school, 68’ x 160’, slate roof, furnace; $60,000; o., 
Board of Education, James A. Williams, clerk; a., 
David Reibel. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster 
Avce., two-st’y bk. steel & fr. school, 60’ x 100’; $21,- 





_ BUILDING INxTELLIGEROR. 


( Educational Cor Continued. ) 


300; o., Friends Society; b., W. B. Dougherty; a., 
Morgan Bunting. 


FACTORIES. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Washington St., cor. Plymouth 
St., six-st’y bk. factory, 100 x 115’ 6”, gravel roof, 
steam heat; $60.000; o., Robert Gair, Washington 
& Water Sts.; a., W. Higginson, 21 Park Row, 
N. Y. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Sixth and Cayuga Sts., 2}-st’y 
macbine-shop & foundry, 60’ x 187’ & 108’ x 228/; 
$90,000; o., James Barker; b., Wm. Steele & Sons. 

Watertown, Mass. — Three-st’y bk. manufacturing 
building, 50’ x 91’, stone trimmings, flat roof, steam; 
o., Union Carpet Lining Co.; b., J. W. Bishop Co., 
Boston; a., Arthur F. Gray. 


HOSPITALS. 

New York, WN. Y.— Lerington Ave., cor. ith St., 
seven & eight-st’y bk. & st. hospital, 40/577 x 80’ & 
36’ 5'’, tile, copper & asphalt roof; $90,000; o., The 
Babies’ Hospital of N. Y., 657 Lexington Ave.; a., 
York & Sawyer, 156 Fifth Ave. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Worcester, Mass.— Exchange St., three-st’y bk. 
storehouse, 100’ x 150’; $12,000; 9., Walker Arm- 
ington; a., Cutting, Carleton & Cutting; c., E. D. 
Ward. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brockton, Wass.— N. Main St., two-st’y bk. & fr. 
building, 45’ x 90", for Old Ladies’ Home, piteh 
roof, steam; $12,000; a. & b., C. L. Mitehell, 663 
Cary St. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Third Ave., cor. 7th St., 
two-st’y & base. bk. & st. telephone station, 50’ x 
97’, steam; $40,000; o., Twin City Telephone Co.; 
a, Keith Co. 

New York, N. ¥.— Boston Road, junc. 179th St., 
three-st’y bk. home, 31/ 6/ x 81/ 6/7; $39,000; o., 
Peabody Home for Aged Women, on premises; a., 
E. A. Sargent, 18 Broadway. 





PROPOSALS. 
IFE-SAVING STATION. 

[At Amagansett, L. I., N. Y¥.) 

Treasury Department, U. S. Life-saving Service, 
Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals will be received 
at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. of Tuesday, 
July 23, 1901, and then publicly opened, for the 
construction of a life-saving station at Amagansett, 
Long Island, New York. Plans and specifications, 
forms of proposa!, etc., can be obtained upon appli- 
cation to this office. HORACE L. PIPER, acting 
qunenet superintentent. 1334 


IBRARY. 

[At Hantesville, Tex.) 
Bids will be received by secretary of the building 
committee, Sam Houston Normal Instityte, Hunts- 
ville, Tex., until July 29, for the erection of a 
library building on the grounds of the Sam Houston 
Normal Institute. A certified check amounting to 2 
per cent of bid shall accompany each proposal. 
Plans may be seen at the offices of J. L. O'Connor, 

Austin, Tex., Olle & Larehn, Houston, Tex. 1334 





Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., July 9, 1901. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M., on the 3d day of September, 1901, and then 








PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
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Steel Beams >: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE. . 45 BROADWAY. 
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Architectural Sheet Metal 
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Tile Roofing 
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Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 
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PROPOSALS. 
opened, for the completion of the interior finish 
(except heating aogene plumbing, electric-wiring, 
conduits, ete.) of the U, Post-office, Court-Louse, 
ete., at San Francisco, C ARtesg in accordance with 
drawings and specifications, copies of which may be 
had at the discretion of the Supervising Architect, 
upon application at this office, or at the office of the 
Superintendent at San Francisco, California. Appli 
cations must be accompanied with a certified check 
for $250, which will be held at this office until the 
return of the drawings and specifications, JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1334 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 9th, 1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 3d day of September, 1901, and then opened, for 
the complete mechanical equipment, including 
plumbing, boilers, engines and generators, switch- 
board, electric wiring and conduits, heating and 
ventilating, and elevators for the U.S. Post-office, 
Court-house, ete., San Francisco, Cal., in accordance 
with drawings and the specification, copies of which 
may be obtained at this office or at the office of the 
Superintendent of Construction at San Francisco, 
Cal., at the discretion of the Supervising Architect 
upon deposit of a certified cheque payable te the 
Treasurer of the U. 8S. for $250, which upon return 
of the complete set of drawings and specification wil] 
be returned. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1334 
Treasury Department, Ofice of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., July 11, 1901. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 22d day of July, 1901, and then opened, 
for furnishing and delivering the drafting materials 
required in accordance with the specification and 
schedule, copies of which may be had at this office. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 
1335 
Corre 
[At Greenville, Miss.) 
Bids for the erection of the Presbyterian Church 
at Greenville, Miss., to cost about $15,000, will be 
received July 31at, 1901. The drawings and speci- 
fications can be seen at the First National Bank, 
Greenville, Miss., and at the office of H. Wolters. 
Architect, Louisville, Ky. All bids must be addressed 
to Maj. J. E. Negus, Chairman Building Committee, 
and endorsed “ Proposal for Church.” The rigbt to 
reject any or all bids is } reserved. 138% 


Hoseitae 


[At Washington, D. C.} 
Secretary’s Office, Dept. of the Interior, Washing 
ton. Proposals will be received until 2 P. M. ye 
gust 2, for the corstruction of an extension tu the 
Government Hospital for the Insane at Washington, 

D.C. E, A. HITCHCOCK, secretary. 1335 
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“EOPrICAT, ARCHITECTURE.” 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. - 


Arutnctox, N. J. 
THE issues of “ Zopical Architecture” 
and I must congratulate you thereon. 


FRANKLIN L, 


BattTimore, Mp. 


WE have, so far, found it a very interesting and attractive 
publication, and, according to the scheme as Jaid out for the 


are very satisfactory 


Applause from the Profession. 


NAYLOR. 


I THINK “ 


future, it will probably be one of much use to the profession, 
Wyatr & NOLTING. 

[AM much pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” and think 

it will be of considerable service to the architectural profession, 
Benj. B. Owens. 


Boston, Mass. 

“Topical Architecture” is extremely valuable in my judg- 
ment and I should be sorry to be without it. It comes in 
exactly the form which makes the plates accessible aad of 
practical value. C. H. BLACKALL. 


BripGerort, Conn. 


A VERY useful publication and bound to be a success. 
H. A. HowE, Jr. 


I FIND “ Zopical Architecture” excellent at the price. 


RICHARD D., ANABLE. 
Burrato, N. Y. 
WE consider the issues of “ Zopical Architecture” a valu- 
able reference work in a convenient and easily accessible form. 
LANSING & BEIERL. 


Cepar Rapinps, Ia. 


Published Monthly. 


AM pleased with 
scheme of publication good. 


$3.00 per year. 


Ev Paso, Tex. 
“ Topical Architecture,” and consider your 


EDWARD KNUZELL. 


Granp Rapips, Mic. 


Topical Architecture” is a most useful publica- 
tion, and will make a valuable addition to the office library. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMSON. 


THE numbers thus far received have been very practical 
and interesting and cannot help but be useful to the pro: 


fession. 


H. A. CREAGER. 


HARTFORD, Vr. 


Ir certainly makes a collection of plates well worth the 


pri e of public ation. 


I THINK “ 


Topical Arch 


LouIs SHELDON NEWTON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
will succeed. 
C. A. WALLINGFORD. 


” 
tlecture 


Kansas City, Mo. 


For the draughtsman particularly does “ Zopical Archi- 


teciure” 


promise much. 
and well-selected working material. 


It will give him, cheaply, classified 
The simultaneous pub 


lication of photographs and scale-drawings of the same 


objects is highly commendable. 


It is giving the draughts 


man a good library on the installment plan, the ultimate 
value of which it is now hard to judge. 


I REGARD “ Zofical 


BENJ. LUBSCHEZ 


Architecture” as a useful periodical 


for myself and also for my son, whois just starting in to learn 





We think that the systematic arrangément of various sub- 
opical Architecture” 


jects as planned in your “7 
satisfactory and profitable work to own. 


JossELYN & TAYLOR Co. 


CuicaGco, IL. 


will be a very the profession. 


Architecture” 


Tuus far I am fairly well pleased with “ Zopfical Archi- 


tecture.” A. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
WE think well of “ Zofical 
will prove useful to us. 


G. 


Architecture”’ and think it 


ZIMMERMAN, 


JUDGING by the numbers I have already received, 
will be a very serviceable work. 


P G. GARVEY. 
Mitwauker, Wis. 
“ Topical 


CHARLES FirzGERALD. 


“Topical Architecture” gives promise of being useful. 


Illustrations are increasing so rapidly that a digest of sub 


office use. 


S. HANNAFORD & SONS 


CLEVELAND, O. 
” Topical Architecture” 
library and draughting-room. 


will prove a valuable adjunct toa 


I FIND the issues of 


interesting. 
excellent one. 


R. RosEnsrock & Co. 


Cotumata, S. C. 


WE are very much pleased with the issues of 
which have reached us so 


Architecture” 
them of the greatest usefulness. 


WILson & EDWARDs. 


Detroit, Micn. 


jects of some standard dimension is becoming necessary for 


FERRY & CLAS. 
Mr. Vernon, N. Y. 


“Topical Architecture” exceedingly 


The scheme of the publication I think a most 


H. B. CLEMENT. 


Newsurau, N. Y. 


Your present effort is the best I have yet seen. 


“ Topical 


far, and we find 


FREDERICK N. SNEED. 


New Haven, Conn. 


JupGiInG by the few numbers of the publication that I 


Ir seems that subscribing to “7Zopfical Architecture” is 


practically buying an architectural library on the installment 
CARL POLLMAR. 


plan. F. 


East Sr. Louis, ILu. 
I CONSIDER “ Zofical Architecture” 


I AM of the opinion that 
present plan will be a valuable publication and useful to 


have received, it will be a useful publication. 


L. W. ROBINSON. 


New Rocue tte, N. Y. 


“Topical Architecture” on its 


both practising architects and students. 


a valuable architectural 


periodical, and will say that with careful selection of subjects 


will make an invaluable library for an architect’s office. 
A. B. FRANKEL. 


I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” 


Frep E. WINTER. 

New York, N. Y. 

a good publication. 
Cass GILBER1. 








PROPOSALS. 


EATING. 
(At Cincinnati, ae 
Bids are wanted July 31 for installing a system o 
steam heating at the University Building, Brent 
Woods Park. JAS. M. ROBINSON, chmn. com. on 
bidgs., bd. dir. of f University « of Cineinnati. 1335 


EATING. 
[At Boston, Mass.) 
Sealed proposals, endorsed ‘‘ Proposals for Heating 
System,” will be received at the bureau of yards and 
docks, Navy Department, Washington, until 1 
o’clock, August 3, 1901, and then and there pub- 
licly opened, for installing a centra) heating system 
at the navy yard, Boston, Mass. For plans, speci fica- 
tions and forms of proposals address ‘‘Commandant, 
Navy Yard, Boston.” MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, 
chief of bureau. 1335 
ONSTRUCTION. 
[At Boston, Mass.) 
Sealed poepeeet, endorsed “ Proposals for Ship 
Fitters’ Shop and Metal Workers’ Shop,’’ will be 
received at the bureau of yards and docks, Navy 
Department, Washington, until 1 o’clock, August 








PROPOSALS. 

3, 1901, and then and there publicly “opened, for 
furnishing and erecting the buildings in question at 
the navy yard, Boston, Mass. The estimated cost of 
each building is $160,000. Plans and specifications 
may be seen at the navy yard, Boston, or obtained 
upon application to the commandant of that yard up- 
on deposit of $25 to securetheirreturn. MORDECAI 
T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 1335 


AIL, ETC. Tine 





' 
[At Vincennes, Ind.) 
The board of commissioners of Knox County will 
receive bids until August 1 for the erection of a 
jail and sheriff’s residence in Vincennes. JAMES 
D. WILLIAMS, auditor. J. W. Gaddis, architect. 
1335 


JPRARRACKS. 


(At Sitka, Alaska.) 

Headquarters United States Marine Corps, Quarter- 
master’s Office, Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals, 
in duplicate, will be received in this office until 
noon August 26, 1901, and then and there publicly 
opened, for furnishing all necessary materials and 
labor in the construction and completion of one set 





PROPOSALS. 


of officers’ quarters at the marine barracks, Sitka, 


Alaska. F. L. DENNY, colonel, quartermaster, 
U. 8. Marine C orps. 1336 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 2d, 1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. 
on the 3ist day of July, 1901, and then opened, for 
the installation of a new elevator plant in the U.S. 
Custom-house and Post-office, New Orleans, La., in 
accordance with drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be obtained at this office or at the office 
of the Custodian at New Orleans, La.. at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1334 


EWERS. 





[Im District of Columbia.) 

Office of the Commissioners, D. C., Washington, 

D.C. Sealed proposals will be received at this office 

until July 27. 1901, for constructing sewers in the 

District of Delembia. Specifications and blank forn s 
of proposal may be obtained at ibis <ffice. HENKY 

B. F. MACFARLAND, JOHN W. ROSS, LANSING 
H. BEACH, commissionere, D. C. 1334 
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Applause from the Profession. 


New York, N. Y. 
Architecture” promises to be a very valuable 
It is only a matter of time. 

STOWE 


“ Topi al 
collection of prints. 
PHELPs. 


I THINK the plan of “ Zopical Architecture"’ a good one, 


und the execution so far equally good. I hope “ Zopical 
Architecture” will grow into a complete dictionary of his- 
toric architecture ARNE DEHLI. 


Architecture” 
RICHARD 


[ CONSIDER “ Jopical a very useful publica- 


K. MOsLey. 


WE consider “ 7opical Architecture” a publication of great 
interest and value, not only to us individually, but also, as 
we believe, to the profession at large, and we look with 


pleasure to its continuation. DreLemos & CORDEs. 
Iv is a useful and interesting periodical, and should receive 
he indorsement of the profession. 7 A. Hays. 
[ HOPE you will continue the issues of “ Zopfical Archi- 
tecture,” as I find it useful and interesting. 
ARNOLD W. BRUNNER. 


7 


opical Architecture’’ will be of valuable service to all 


urchitects, G, A. SCHELLENGER. 
THE form, make-up and scope of subjects in “ Zopical 


Architecture” 
architects, draughtsmen 
the volumes. 


seem to promise a most useful aid to all 
and others fortunate enough to 


have GEORGE MARTIN Huss. 


WE think “ Zopical Architecture” is being conducted upon 
ht lines. WELCH, SMITH & PROVOT. 


the rig 
Orancesura, S. C. 
Tuis admirable scheme bids fair to reach great success 
and supply a long-felt need. ; 
W. WILson Cook, 
Professor Manual Arts, 
Claflin University. 


OsukosH, Wis. 
I CONSIDER that the publication “ Zopfical Architecture” as 
it becomes more complete will become extreme/y useful. 
GEORGE A. ROCKWELL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Tue character and presentation of the various subjects 
treated in issues of “ Topical Architécture” so far received by 
such as to insure —to me, at least, and no doubt, to 
the continued usefulness of the publication. 

S. R. MORGAN, 


me are 
many - 


‘Topical Architecture” 
to any architectural library. 


will prove a very valuable addition 
CHARLES H. ROBERTs. 


“ THE general scheme of arrangement is most excellent and 
just what an architect needs.” WILSON Eyre, JR. 

WE find “ Zopical Architecture” quite satisfactory. 

RANKIN & KELLOGG. 


Your periodical is everything I could have expected. 
S. AUSTIN ALLEN, 


Puirapevpnia, Pa. 

Ir seems to me that you are on the right track with 
“Topical Architecture.” 

It is, no doubt, a very difficult matter to make such a pub- 
lication to suit the requirements of the majority; even when 
the principal examples of architecture of admitted merit are 
included, there still remains to satisfy the matter of personal 
taste, which, from a commercial point-of-view, is very im- 
portant. 

I cannot help but think that, to the architect whose time is 
completely ‘taken up with the details of his practice, your 
publication, containing the best examples of the best things 
that show the fruit of the work and experiment of those that 
have gone before, and put into the most concise and clear 
shape, without unnecessary comment or speculation, will be 
of great value. Even with a larger library to turn to than 
most architects can have, much labor is necessary to select 
the useful and appropriate things according to the notion of 
the searcher. CHARLES L. HILLMAN. 


PirtspurGH, Pa. 
WE are much pleased with “ 7opical Architecture” and the 
publication is worthy of a favorable reception in every 
architect's office. BEEZER Bros, 


I HAVE found “7Zopical Architecture” most useful and 
interesting and trust it will continue along the line which 
has been planned for it. A. B. HaRLow. 

Provipencr, R. I. 

I HAVE been very glad so far to receive the “ 7Zopica/ 
Architecture,” as 1 like to get my architectural material clas- 
sified, and shall value the future numbers so far as I find 
them comprehensive and covering examples of best known 
and interesting things that are not found in other sources. 

EDMUND R. WILLSON. 


As a student of architecture, I am very much pleased with 
the publication. WILFRED A. PAINE, 


Rocuester, N. Y. 

Tuus far the selections have been admirable and of great 
value to all interested in architecture. The classification of 
subjects saves time and temper, and also encourages investi- 
gation of first-class matter, when otherwise the annoyance 
arising from searching in miscellaneous matter is at least a 
temptation, and oft-times the real reason, for not giving due 
consideration to subjects in hand. The more complete you 
can make this work as a ready handbook, the better, espe- 
cially for young men who have a library to acquire, for it 
will give them at the start something quickly available anda 
wide field. GEORGE T. OTISs. 

San Francisco, CAL. 

THE scheme seems to me the best means of ready reference 
under classified heads of any journal yet published. 

J. EUGENE FREEMAN. 


, 


AM well pleased with the issues of “ Zopical Architecture’ 
so far received, and consider them a valuable addition to my 
architectural library. E. A. HERMANN. 

York, Pa. 

“ DESTINED to become an architectural encyclopedia of 
gxeat value to the profession, as it takes a place in archi- 
tectural literature which has been too long neglected.” 

REINHARDT DEMPWOLF. 





The Other Side. 


To the following objections, whether trivial or serious, the observation that “Rome was not built in a day” is, perhaps, a sufficient 
answer. In the few numbers already issued it would be, of course, an impossibility to satisfy all personal preferences or meet all practical 


desirabilities. 


Battimore, Mp. 
“Tvs field is limited and the number of examples hardly as 
much as one could find in one’s own collection.” 
Tuos. C. KENNEDY. 


3RIDGEPORT, CONN. 
“I CAN’T seem to work-in any of these ‘ Domical Buildings 
in my cottages or city houses.” J. W. NORTHROP. 


, 


Cuicaco, It. 
So far I have found no use for ‘ Topical Architecture’ for 
the reason that I previously. possessed the illustrations. 
Nevertheless, I shall continue taking it, and will, no doubt, 
soon find it useful.” GEORGE BEAUMONT. 


Cincinnati, O. 


New York, N. Y. 
“THE idea is excellent, the publication helpful, but the 
selection of matter falls short of what it could easily be.” 
W. W. KENT. 
“ APART from the very evident disadvantages of the library 
in formation, I think ‘7ofical Architecture’ likely to be 
useful.” WALTER Cook, 
“Ir does not seem to possess any special features not 
already covered in the other publications.” 
CARRERE & HASTINGs. 
PuHiLapgeipenia, Pa. 
“THE publication itself is excellent, but I have already 
over 75 per cent of the plates published.” Guy KING. 


Torgpo, O. 














PERSONALLY it is not beneficial: to the profession at “ AM not particularly pleased with ‘ Zofical Arc hitecture.” 
large | think it will be of value.” LoutIs BELMONT. Gro. S. MiLLs. 
PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. 





‘Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, | ing A rehitect. JAMES KNOX TA YLOR, Supervising 
1334 


Washington, D. C., July 2, 1901. Sealed proporals | Architect. 


will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. 
on the 29th day of August, 1901, and then opened, tor 
the construction (except beating apparatus, electric 





will be received at this office unti] 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 7th day of August, 1901, and then opened for the 
construction (except heating apparatus, electric 
wiring and conduits) of the U. S. Post-office and 
Court-house at Abilene, Texas, in accordance with 
the drawings and specification, copies of which may 
be had at this office or at the office of the Postmaster 
at Abilene, Texas, at the discretion of the Supervis- 


CHOOL. 


Bids are wanted July 24 for erecting a school. 
ALLEN H. TYLER, clk. bd. educ. 


< ‘Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1901. Sealed proposals 


wiring and conduits) of the Superstructure of the 
U. 8. Public Building at Boise, ldaho, in accordance 
with drawings and specification. copies of which may 
be had at this office, or at the office of the Postmaster 
at Boise, Idaho, at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1334 


[At Collinwood, O.) 
1334 
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MINERAL WOOL ___<m._| 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 





Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !4% Liberty Street, 





NEW YORK. 
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8 East 42 Street 
DETAIL EFFECTSO) Permanerit Prints 
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“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 


Price, $1.25. 





THE 


ARTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Art in European 


countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 


movement in America. 


THE DIAL 
“Tne Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 


THE CRITIC 

“Tne Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 
lished is Tue Artist.” 
LITERARY WORLD 

*. Handsome and engaging candidate 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. 
We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 
sions.” 
BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 

“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 


PUBLISHED BY 
TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd. 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 








NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
ROOFING DUCK. 
C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
fe) 


Park Row Building, New York 
85 Water St., Boston. |’ 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bldg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


Professional 
Ethics. 


| The following ... 


conic eNO 





. - CODE OF ETHICS... 
Prepared in Conformity with the 
Best Standards of Practice, and 
Recommended to its [embers by 
“1. the Boston Society of Architects, 

| was «es 6 6's. 4 Oe @ 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- 1895... 


SecTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

+ 

SEcTION 2. A Member having any owne rship 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, saould inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 
a building contract except as “owner.” 

+. 

SECTION 4. No Member shod guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

7 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

+ 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake, 

+ 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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. For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


Berger’s.. 


Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,’’ —’tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURERS. 








133-135... 
Centre Street, 


New York. 


Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 





SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
11 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra- Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg 
wood Avenues. cor. La Salle & Adams 8t. 
CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. 


Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 











BOSTON AGENTS? 
WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


EsTasuisuep 1853. 





NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SS) RENAE RSIAAVHEVVE. SE 


Send for Catalogue. 
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THE 


Gorton Side-Feed Boilers ¢ 


Insure a warm building day and night 
in coldest weather. 


Our Book, MODERN HOUSE HEATING, gives the information. 
Mailed free. 


Send for a copy, and investigate for yourself. 





GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 


77 Oliver Street 
BOSTON 


Old Colony Building 
CHICAGO 
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“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds‘and Ends,” 


40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 
American Architect and Building News Co. 




















Polygon 


Conductor * 
Pipes 
Won’t Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 
gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 
Catalogue and information free, 
Address Dept. A, 


The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 











[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.] 


<=CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —~ 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 
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ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. | CAPITALS (Carved). 

Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. O. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 
ART METALWORK. CEMENT. 

Ludlow Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, 


CORDAGE. 


CREOSOTE STAINS. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 


FILTER. 


Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
Seaife & Sons, Wm. B., Pittsb’g, Pa.. 


FIREPROOF DOORS. 





Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y.... 


B® -n.eceesseveveronnnae sensed (mon)| ‘Atlas Cement Co., New York......... CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
ASPHALT. Lawrence Cement Co., The, New York Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. ¥..... 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. | Tatade, BE, WOW Tele. 0066 cciscccsoses DEAFENING QUILT 
New York Mastic Works, New York. CEMENT PAVING. Seaknet Gebet estes ston. 
ASPHALT ROOFING. Stamsen & Blome, Chicago, Ill....... DECORATORS. a. ee 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. ¥-| ci oRIDE ACCUMULATOR. L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. 
Internat’l Sprinkler Co., Phila., Pa... | BONN, Dives <acesecsss- 


INDS (Venetian). 
“ a CONDUCTORS. 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Bur- a 
lington, | American Steel Roofing 
Cincinnati, Ohio.......-... 


bLUE PRINTS. 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston...............- | CONSERVATORIES. 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 


Co., The, 


Spaniding Print Paper Co., Boston| Lord & Burnham Oo., Irvington-on- 


Hudson, N. Y 


DOORS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
DOORS (Interior Finish). 

Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. 
DRAUGHTSMAN, 

E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 
ELEVATORS, ETC. 

Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 


ghee sdcbakelansnsones cake (eow) | Seiniabaitiain niin <ocaintaetala Whittier Machine Co., ‘Boston........ 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). CONTRACTING. ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. | Flynt Building & Construction Co.,| Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 


eS ee 
BRICKS (Red Oxide). 


Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. 


Southard, R. P........cs.0 
CONTRACTOR AND BUIL 
Rutan, William L., Boston 


Rutan, William L., Boston. 





DER. 
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FAUCETS. 
Union Brass Works, Boston, Mass... 
FILING DEVICES. 


Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
WOU s Me FT scccsccccsccccevcsecsopeve 





Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O 
FIREPROOPFING. 

Johnson Co., E. V., Chicago, Il....... 
PIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo., New York..........++.+- 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
FLOOR-PLATES. 

Ogden & Wallace, New York...-..... 
PLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 
FLUSHOMETER. 

Kenney Co., The, New York.......... 
FLUSH-VALVE. 

Peck Brothers Co., Chicago, Il....... 
GALVANIZED IRON. 

American Sheet Steel Co., New York 
GATES. 

Wn. R. Pitt, New York ....... (mon) 
GRATES, ETC. 

Wn. H. Jackson & Co., New York.... 


GREASE (Graphite). 
Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 





